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ABSTRACT 

A meeting of over 100 American Indian and non-Indian 
young people and adults from the eastern United States and Canada is 
described in this publication. Significant events of the 6-day 
conference (keynote talks, discussions, question— and— answer sessions, 
etc.) are reported in order to show the evolution cf ideas, changes 
in attitude and behavior, thoughts, feelings, and creative energy and 
determination of today's young Indian men and women. Discussion of 
the concept of an all-Indian school directed by Indians is 
emphasized, and plans for continuing study of such a project are 
reported as the major accomplishment of the conference. A summary of 
30 preconference questionnaires on the feasibility of the all-Indian 
school and a summary of responses to the postconf erence evaluation 
sheet are included. (PS) 
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PREFACE 

This report is not a normal conference report. It is not a 
verbatim recording of everything that was said at a conference. 

It is not a scientific paper on the problems of Indian education. 

Rather, it is an attempt to describe a happening - a meeting 
of Indian young people and adults from the eastern United 
States and Canada, over a period of six days. 

This meeting was important by itself. It is more important - 
and can be more important - in terms of what led up to it 
and in terms of what happens next. 

We cannot predict what will happen next. We can describe 
what led up to the happening at Memremcook, New Brunswick, 
and attempt to give a fee ling for what did take place. 

What happens next depends on a lot of things . It depends on 
the students and adults that were at Memremcook. It depends 
on people who weren't there but who heard about the conference. 

It depends on people with money - Foundation directors, govern- 
ment officials, program administrators - from both sides of the 
international border. It depends on people with time and en- 
ergy to invest in place of money. It depends on luck. It 
depends on you! 
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Here are some of the things that led up to the happening 
at Memremcook 

a long-held Indian dream that Indians in the 

northeastern United Sta-es and Canada might have their own 
school. (There are some 10,000 to 12,000 Indians in Maine, 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island with 
a common linguistic and cultural background). 

a conference of Indian high-school dropouts from 

New Brunswick, sponsored by the 1 1/2 year old Union of 
New Brunswick Indians, involving 21 students from 8 New 
Brunswick Indian Reserves. The idea of an all-Indian school 
was brought up byttie students. 

an informal May 14th meeting in Houlton, Maine, 

between Governor John Stevens (Passamaquoddy) of the Indian 
Township Reservation, Maine, and Union Vice President Andrew 
Nicholas (Maliseet) . The idea of an "all-Indian school” was 
discussed some more, as a way of reducing Indian dropouts. 

a June meeting at Memremcook Institute, New Brunswick, 

where the Union was holding a directors' meeting. (The 
directors of the Union are the 14 Bauid Chiefs of New Brunswick.) 
To this meeting came Governor Stevens and his counterpart. 
Governor Eugene Francis (Passamaquoddy) of the Pleasant Point 
Reservation, Maine. Here the concep!-. of an all-Indian school 
directed by Indians - particularly those attending it - received 
positive reactions from all the Chiefs* 

5 
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a June 26th planning meeting in Fredricton, New 

Brunswick# involving Indian representatives from both 
countries and the Micmac, Maliseet and Passamaquoddy Tribes# 
resulting ,in definite plans for a 5-day conference - this 
despite the fact that no funds were available to support such 
a meeting. Indian students from both sides of the border com- 
prised the majority membership of this informal conference 
planning committee. 

So the dates - July 14-18 - and the place - Memremcook In- 
stitute, south of Moncton# New Brunswick - were set, and 
invitations sent out to the 35 Reserves or Reservations in 
the Maritime Provinces and Maine# promising to pay the 
expenses of two young delegates from each Band or Tribe 
(although no funds were yet on hand) with less than two 
weeks notice. With the invitations were sent questionnaires 
designed to stimulate thinking as well as collect information. 
(These are summarized in the Appendix. ) 

The response - more than 100 people, mostly young people# 
participated before the happening was over# though not all 
Reserves were able to be represented. This report attempts 
to describe the significemt events of the week-long happen- 
ing - key-note talks, discussions, questions-and-answers# 
the evolution of ideas# changes in attitude emd behavior# 
thoughts# feelings# and above all, the creative enefgy and 
determination shown by today's young Indian men emd women. 
Energy to solve their own problems; determination not to be 
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down. 



THE FIRST DAY 



The Memremcook happening officially started Monday morning, 
July 14th . Andrew Nicholas (Maliseet) , one of the Union of 
New Brunswick Indians' two Vice Presidents, made the opening 
remarks: 



"I'm very glad to see everybody here. For a 
while we thought, in such a short notice, in 
the short period of time we had, that we'd 
have limited attendance, but we've had a 
very good response from the young people and 
from the non-Indian people who have been asked 
to participate. The sessions here this week 
are being sponsored by the Union of New Bruns- 
wick Indians and I would like to pass the 
regrets on to you from the President, Harold 
Sappier, from St. Mary's Reserve, who was 
unable to attend the opening sessions of this 
seminar. I also want to take this opportunity 
to thank the resource people who were asked 
to come here and give us help, Indians and 
non- Indians, and also the group leaders who 
will be asked to work hard this week." 

"Now I'm sure that many of you are asking 
yourselves why this conference, why this 
get-together. The whole thing is centered 
around school, here I should perhaps 

clarify one thing. I hate the label "Indian 
school," just like "Indian doctor" or 
"Indian nurse" or "Indian agent." I think 
what we're talking about is a school, and 
what we're asking ourselves here is what 
do you people - the young people - see in 
such a school if you were going to be there. 
Perhaps the whole week is centered around 
this idea - a non-graded school, no grade 
9, no grade 10 - nothing but you as an 
Indian person having a certain potential 
being exposed to an education which is mean- 
ingful to you . " 
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"I think one of the other aspects which is 
being shown here this week is the realization 
by the Indian people that education ir 
portant. Not too many people agree with this. 
Some people feel that IndicUis don't think that 
education is important, but they do, or else 
such get-togethers as this wouldn't be taking 
place. I think they're examining education 
to make it meaningful to the Indian people. 

And whether you're a person from Maine, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick - wherever you're from, 
the conditions that you have as a native person, 
these elements, have a common denominator. The 
attitudes to you from the governments, and so 
forth. Personally, I'm getting very disgusted 
and very frustrated because every time that the 
Indian people approach the authorities in the 
Departments of Education (and this means Federal, 
Provincial or State) the reactions are totally 
negative and totally defensive. If we suggest 
something for Indian people, they think we're 
segregationists, racists, or the labels that 
they have, rather than seeing it as a positive 
concern of the Indian people to make education 
meaningful to the young people." 

"This is the other aspect about this conference - 
it's for the young people. There are non-Indians 
here, but I don't want to see this conference 
dominated by Whites, and you and your groups - 
you'll have to make sure of this. Don't let 
any one person dominate us. The only thing is, 
I've gone to a lot of seminars and a lot of 
conferences - probably too many - but I've 
always heard this: "I don't get anything out 

of this conference." Well, one thing I've 
learned is that you get out of a conference, or 
you get out of a seminar, what you've put into 
it. What he puts into it, what she puts into 
it, what everybody puts into it, that's what 
you get out of a conference. So if a conference 
or a seminar fails, it's on everyone of us." 

"That's all I have to say for my opening remcrks. 
I wish you success in your group discussions. We 
have some very good people here that are partic- 
ipating and I'm sure that with your cooperation 
this seminar will have good food for thought for 
the school that we'll see in one year from now, 

I hope. If the response is there from young 
people, if the response comes from 1-15 or 20 
people, then a year from today there will be such 
a school. Thank you very much." 



Loretta Barlow (Micmac) had served as one of the original 
members of the informal planning committees which had first 
met on June 26th in Fredricton. She also addressed the 
ope n ing session of the Memremcook happening; 



"Well/ I guess Andy said just about everything 
there was to say, but 1*11 see what I can do. 
Before you came here you might have had small 
meetings on your various Reserves that could pre 
pare you for this week-long session we *11 be 
having here, what is expected of you, and pre- 
vious to this meeting here there were other 
meetings where the adults took the spotlight.** 

"In order to gain you over this idea, we had 
to call on you young people (including myself!) 
to hear your opinions and so forth. We people 
sitting up here is like we* re the planning 
committee/ but it doesn't mean that we*re any 
different from you people sitting out there. 

It*s just that some one had to plan the meeting 
a day ahead and usually it*s the older people 
that plan these meetings. But as you may have 
noticed/ some of us younger ones are taking 
an active part in the planning of our meetings. 
So that*s why we young people are up here and 
we're going to help you in everything that's 
going to happen I guess.** 

"Sitting amongst you there are very good re- 
source people who will make speeches and so on. 
They are here for our benefit/ so let's all 
listen carefully to what they have to say, and 
if there are any questions to be asked/ don't 
hesitate to ask them. Like I said before this 
meeting/ it will be what we make it so ask any 
questions that come into your minds and we just 
may get somewhere. Because you see a lot of 
people you may be afraid to speak out. Well/ 

I'm nervous too, but you know we've got to get 
somewhere/ so try the best you can. I thank 
you very much for coming.** 
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other members of the informal conference planning committee 
had been Anthony Francis (Micmac) , the Union's other Vice 
President, serving as chairman; Sarah Solomon (Maliseet) , 
Veronica Atwin (Maliseet), Gailen Paul (Maliseet), Sharon 
Perley (Maliseet), Andrew Nicholas, William Paul (Maliseet) , 
Loretta Barlow (Micmac), Donna Augustine (Micmac), John 
Stevens, Eugene Francis, and Greg Buessing (non-Indian) . 

The committee's firmest intention was that, during the con- 
ference, it would restructure events to fit the needs and 
demands of the conference participants. To accomplish this 
degree of flexibility, the planning committee had decided 
to meet every night during the conference. It did so, and 
the conference's structure changed from day-to-day, as will 
be seen. One interesting observation was made as the con- 
ference progressed y the responsibility for making decisions 
came to rest more and more with all the young people at the 
conference, meeting in "total group" sessions. The role of 
the planning committee, as such, came to be more and more the 
implementation of the young people's decisions. 
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Mr. Ray Fadden, curator of the Six Nations Museum, 
located in Onchiota, New York, was the first resource 
person to speak on the first day of the Conference. 
Mr. Fadden came to the Memremcook Conference with 
a rich background in the culture of Indians. For 
those who have heard Mr. Fadden before, they knew 
that his talk would set a new and bright faith in 
the pride and worth of being an Indian. So often an 
Indian is made ashamed for being what he is. Ray 
Fadden 's words have the power to set Indians free 
from these imposed chains and make them feel like 
men and women worthy of great respect. Here is a 
sampling of his very interesting and inspiring talk 
at Memremcook . 
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I've come a long ways. I've got one meeting here 
and I found out there are 2 or 3 going on at different 
places. They asked if I would speak and tell about 
what I told the last time at Tobique, this last year. 
I'm also a school teacher and I have taught in Indian 
schools and I firmly believe that our education, 
especially Indian children and not only Indian child- 
ren but white children, they should be taught Indian 
culture too. I've seen some very sad things because 
Indians didn't know their own history. In our Indian 
schools in St. Regis Reserve, while I was there, I 
taught our young people their own histories and if I 
couldn't do it in school we would do it outside of 
school because we thought that it was important. 

Those young people who were under my care at that 
time — many of them are our leaders today, because 
they know their own history and they are Indians and 
they are proud they are Indians. We had a different 
way we taught our youngsters. We used, in some cases, 
these beaded record belts. There's no reason why 
you can't make these things up for your own history. 
There are Indian chaps who know Indian history and 
could help you. I'll see if I could do a little 
research. If I was with you people for a year, you 
would have these things on your own history. . . 

Now I'm going to tell you what I tell white people 
and Indian people who come to visit our Indian museum 
in the Adirondack Mountains. I feel myself, strongly, 
that white people should know true Indian history. 

It's just as important that they know it as that 
Indian people know it. In the United States they 
are having courses in the universities, and colleges, 
on Indian history. White people want Indian history 
and it seems rather strange that our Indians should 
be denied something that white people have in their 
schools today. There are courses all over being 
started on Indian history, real Indian history. 
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Most people think that all Indians wear those big 1 

feathered head-dresses, like that young man has hack 1 

there, because you see it's so much in T.V. programs, j 

moving picture shows, kid comic magazines, and even | 

history books. The funny thing is none of our Eastern | 

Indians in the old days ever wore head-dresses like j 

that. That's just as foreign to our Indians around \ 

here as it is to white people. Way out west, down : 

in the Great Plains, 2000 miles away, those Indians | 

who lived way out there won feathers and they had to j 

win them by deeds of bravery and deeds of courage. j 

If they won enough they could make them into a head- 
dress, tie it on their horse's tail, or wear it any 
way they wish. But not unless they had the right 
to, not any more than a general can wear a medal 
unless he earns that right, and because a man had 
a big head-dress that didn't necessarily mean that 
he was a chief any more than a boy scout with a sash 
of merit badges means that he's a scout master . It 
simply meant he won them and he could wear them 
and during ceremonial time, which was the only time ; 

they ever wear them anyhow, any other Indian could 
tell by looking at a man's head-gear what kind of a 
man he was. As a matter of fact, among the Western j 

Indians, the symbol of a chief was one eagle feather j 

upright on the back of his head. Nowadays, all j 

Indians, whether they're from North, South, East or , 

West, whenever they're putting on programs in front 
of white folks, you'll always see them wear that big 
feathered head-dress. And the only reason they do 
is because the white man expects it of them. 



In my museum in New York is the longest piece of 
beadwork in the world. It's 75 feet long. That 
tells the story of a great peace prophet, a holy 
man, a sacred man called Deganawidah. This con- 
tinent America has never produced one greater than 
Deganawidah any time before or after the white man 
came to America. He was a man of peace, a man of 
vision. He founded the first United Nations in the 
world, the Iroquois Confederacy. It was organized 
to do away with war and create ever-lasting peace 
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among mankind. He was like a holy person, maybe like 
Christ, maybe like Mohammed. He was sacred and he 
had a brilliant brain. Deganawidah said, "We formed 
our governments. We will plant a tree of the great 
peace." He compared the Iroquois government to a 
giant tree, meaning that it wasn't just hidden away 
for the five nations and no one else, it was high up 
like a tree. The whole world could see it, could go 
toward it, could become part of it, go to raise its 
trunk. At the top of that tree was the Eagle, guard- 
ing the Iroquois' freedom. That tree had four roots 
and they went to the four corners of the Indian world 
and by that Deganawidah meant that anybody, it made 
no difference who they were — they didn't have to 
be Iroquois, they didn't necessarily have to be 
Indians — could come under the tree of peace. Both 
the French and English were approached by the Iroquois 
both were asked to come under thfe tree of peace and 
settle their difficulties by council rather than by 
force and blood, but it was beyond the understanding 
of the white man of that time. They had always 
settled things by force and blood across the ocean. 
Only recently, in your United Nations, have white 
men been thinking in the terms of peace. Anyone who 
wished to take shelter beneath that great tree were 
welcome. They could sit beneath the tree, providing 
they buried their weapons of blood beneath the tree, 
smoke the pipe of friendship, try to settle their 
problems and difficulties by council, by peaceful 
methods, by talking it over, by reason rather than 
by force and blood. Many nations took shelter beneath 
that great tree. Not just 5 or 6 nations as you read 
in you history book. We have records of over 32 
Indian nations who took shelter beneath the tree of 
peace of the Iroquois Confederacy. Most of them 
eventually became Iroquois citizens. But what's 
important to people living in this country. United 
States of America and Canada, for over 100 years the 
13 colonies took shelter beneath that great tree and 
were protected by that Iroquois Confederacy. There* s 
plenty of evidence, plenty of it, in the documentary 
records of the colonies. Especially in the docu- 
mentary history of New York state, Pennsylvania, the 
New England states, Maryland, Virginia, etc., that 
points out the fact that if it was not for the 



Iroquois protection long ago there very likely would 
be no United States of America today or Canada 
either as W6 know it . 

And historians are now beginning to admit what they 
must have known a long time ago, that the government 
of the United States of America is patterned not after 
any government that came from across the ocean. In 
the first place, they didn't have a government like 
U.S. across the ocean in those days. In the second 
place, they didn't have a democracy across the ocean 
at that time. They believed in the divine, absolute 
rights of kings and queens, all over Europe. The 
government of the United States of America came 
right from this land . The land of the free, home of 
the brave — a government of, by, and for the people 
of the government. 

Now I have a diagram of the government and I'm going 
to explain it to you a little bit. If you understand 
how it operates, you can very easily see where 
the U.S. got their idea of government. There's no 
government like this today across the ocean. Each 
one of these things the white man calls a tribe, was 
actually a state, and those who sat in the council 
house they call Chief. They weren't like kings and 
queens and dukes and barons and what have you the 
noble system of Europe, whose oldest son over there 
in Europe automatically became king, baron, or duke 
v;hen his father died. Regardless of what the 
European people wished, they had no rights at all; 
rulers inherited the right to rule. Those Indian 
chiefs would be what we call representatives; they 
were very much like senators. They simply repre- 
sented their clan; in other words, they represented 
their people, were put in office by their people, 
to represent them in their government. That was 
unknown in Europe at that time. It's true that the 
ancient Greeks had a similar democracy, but it was 
not a true democracy if you study it, because 9 out 
of 10 of the Greeks were slaves with no voice in 
governments. Among the Iroquois, all slavery was 
outlawed in their territories and everybody had a 
voice, men and women both. Even a 13— year— old kid 
and up had a voice at the age of reason. Further- 
more, if those chiefs didn't do as their people 



wished them to do, they were removed from office after 
the third warning and replaced by chiefs who would, 
which was also unknown in Europe at that time. In 
Europe, the king ruled and that was it I And once 
those chiefs were removed from office they could never 
hold office as long as they lived. 

The Iroquois had regular state governments whereby 
they controlled their own internal state affairs. 

They had a central federal government at the capital, 
Onadoga, where they have two Houses. A bill, in order 
to become a law, had to go through those two Houses. 
The 13 original states operated under a similar system 
directly after the American Revolution in the first 
dozen years of their existence. The original states, 
however, were so much divided among themselves they 
could never pass a bill the way the Iroquois did, 
unanimously. Every state had to say "Yes" in order 
for it to become a lav/. There were too many of them. 
They had to change it to majority rule, the way it 
is today. But when white people in this country 
today go in their council houses to pick out their 
leaders, their chiefs, their presidents, their repre- 
sentatives, they are not following any customs that 
came from the land of kings and queens from across 
the ocean, don't let them kid you. They're following 
an American Indian custom. When their women vote 
they certainly are following Iroquois customs, because 
white folks across the ocean until just recently 
gave their women absolutely no rights whatsoever, 
let alone voting. As sad as it may seem they were 
counted right along with chattel — that's a fact. 
England gave women a voice before World War I? United 
States just after World War I; Spain gave them the 
right to vote 8 years ago; Switzerland and several 
other European countries to this date have not given 
women the right to vote. But the Iroquois did, many 
years ago. 

White people are always telling us that representative 
democracy was invented in Europe, that is if their 
ancestors came from England. Now that seems a rather 
odd statement to make -- we had a revolutionary war 
with England over representation. They're always 
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holding up to us the Magna Carta of England as the 
great beginning of freedom and democracy in the world. 
•They lie so much about Indians in history books that 
I question anything in history books. I studied the 
Magna Carta of England, I was curious; I was surprised, 
yet I wasn't surprised. "Hie people aren't even 
mentioned in it, not once. . . When England got demo- 
cracy, she v;as directly influenced by the French 
Revolution. She had to give the people a voice. The 
nobles would have lost their heads and they knew it. 

And the French in turn were influenced by the American 
Revolution and the Americans by the Indians. 

A very famous lawyer, Felix Cohen, who worked in the 
Interior Department of Washington for a number of 
years, stood right on the floor of my museum and 
showed me a photostat copy of a report given by three 
British agents who were sent over here to America 
just before the Revolutionary War to find out why 
the colonies were so rebellious against their mother 
country. It was their report to their superiors back 
home, and believe me, it was interesting reading. It 
was worded something like this : 

"This average Indian in the Americas are peculiar 
people with strange customs and ways very dif- 
ferent from ours in Europe. The people actually 
elect their won leaders and if the leaders do 
not abide by the will of the people, they are 
removed from office. This is a serious and a 
dangerous thing. This is contagious. Our 
American colonies are now demanding a voice ^n 
the government. Something has got to be done 
about this immediately." 



I feel that in our museum our most important thing 
far more important than all the feathers, skins, 
and drums — is what we call the Indian contribution 
chart. It's a large chart about 10 feet by 4, which 
hangs in our museum. Under that chart there's a little 
missionary article tacked to the wall, and it says 
on that little article this; "The Indian's old world 
is disappearing whether he likes it or not; he must 
make the change to the white man's civilization." 

I'm going to answer that because I feel it should be 
answered. Listen people and listen good, everybody* s 



old world is disappearing. I doubt if anybody in 
the whole world lives as their ancestors did 200 
years ago and that includes the white folks. The 
white man in this country doesn't hunt with a flint- 
lock gun because George Washington did. He doesn't 
split rails with an old-fashioned axe because 
Abraham Lincoln did. I haven't seen any stage 
coaches or covered wagons or pony express go down 
the road this morning, have you? The white man 
isn't living as his ancestors did 200 years ago 
any more than the Indians or any other people are. 

Now, as for the next part of that statement, "... 
must make the change to the white man's civilization," 
that's taking an awful lot of credit, because our 
present day civilization# and all of the things in 
it, is not a gift of one race of people, the white 
man of Europe. Listen — the white man in Europe 
did not invent reading, writing and arithmetic. 

Those three very important, very necessary things 
were invented by a very dark skinned people in Africa, 
spread north to Rome and Greece, and then on to what 
is known as white Europe. No people — I don't care 
who they are, or where they come from — can say 
to any other people — and I mean just that, any other 
people, black people, white people, red people, 
yellow people — they cannot say, "This is my 
civilization. Everything we have here is a gift of 
me, of my folks." If they say that, they are not 
telling the truth and if they believe it, they've 
got to be the biggest hypocrites in the world. 

Every race, without any exceptions, has given to 
this civilization we call ours today. The black man 
has contributed, don't think he hasn't. He has 
made magnificent contributions in spite of the up- 
hill fight he had to take because of his black skin. 
Did you know that some archeological evidence indi- 
cates that he may have been the first people to make 
iron? That coffee that you had this morning was a 
gift of those people of the black race. I don't know 
about you, but I can't get along without it myself 1 
The yellow race has made great contributions to this 
civilization; their culture is ancient. The white 
man has made wonderful contributions and so has the 



red man of America, the Indian. Nobody has the right 
to say, "l^his is my civilization. " Everybody can 
say, "This is our civilization." It's like a big 
kettle of stew. It doesn't just have onions in 
that stew to make it taste good. There aj e many, 
many things in that stew, gifts of every race in 
the world, to make it what it is — our present day 
civilization. This civilization belongs to the 
world. Everybody has contributed to it. It's not 
a one-man civilization; all have a right to it. 

When I was a little boy going to school, they 
taught very little about Indians at school where I 
went, just like they teach very little about 
Indians at school today. But they always told us 
this. They said the American Indian gave corn to 
the world, and as rule that was it. As if that's 
the only thing the Indian ever gave. Well, not only 
did the American Indian give corn to the world, do 
you know how many kinds of corn they gave altogether? 
This is going to surprise you. Most people don't 
realize there are this many kinds of corn. Alto- 
gether they gave over 600 kinds of corn, not 6 or 
7 but 600 . Even this so-called hybrid corn the 
white people boast to have just discovered the last 
few years was known to our Indians in Mexico 2,000 
years ago. All of our beans, every type of beans we 
have today except two, came from the American 
Indians, and those two kinds of beans came from 
China. The Iroquois Indians alone had over 16 
variations of beans. Even that famous dish you 
hear so much about — Boston baked beans — was a 
Wampanoag Indian dish taught to the Pilgrims by 
the Wampanoag Indians. That was the first time 
white folks enjoyed several other dishes that we 
enjoy today — clam chowder, oyster stew, pumpkin 
pie, (believe-it-or-not) cranberry sauce, corn soup, 
popcorn; all of our corn, beans, pumpkin, squash, 
celery, buckwheat, maple sugar, maple syrup, vanilla, 
chocolate, peppers, tapioca, Irish potatoes — that's 
right, it didn't come from Ireland as everyone 
thinks. It saved the Irish people; yes, it saved 
the people of the world. It was a gift of the 
American Indians. That nation of Indians that 
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developed the Irish potato and gave it to the world — 
do you know how many kinds they had? They had over 
75 different varieties of Irish potatoes. Sweet 
potatoes is another gift of the American Indian to 
the world. You young people ought to be interested 
even peanuts, popcorn and chewing gum came from the 
American Indians, that's right. Pineapple didn't 
come from Hawaii. Pineapple came from our central 
American Indians and was brought over to Hawaii. 

Tapioca didn't come from Africa, it came from our 
South Ttoierican Indians and was brought over to Africa. 
As a matter of fact, according to agricultural 
scientists, TUnerican Indian food plants show a 
further development from the wild types than do the 
food plants of Asia, Africa or Europe. 

According to the Museum of Arts and Science in 
Rochester, New York, one nation of Indians, the Inca 
Indians of Peru, originated, developed and gave to 
the world more agriculture food plants now in use 
today than all the Europea.is put togetherl Think of 
it — French, Irish, Scotch, Germans, Russians, Polish, 
Italians, and all the rest combined did not give as 
much to the world as that one Indian nation did. 

Over 80 food plants, mind you. Over 80 that I know 
of have been a gift of the Inca Indian nation. 

That's a wonderful contribution! In the whole 
world, I think there's only 120 domesticated food 
plants and they gave 80. That means they gave 
more agricultural food plants to the world than 
all the rest of the world put together. Some ag- 
ricultural experts say that as high as 3/4 of the 
staple agriculture crops we grow in this country 
were gifts of the American Indians. They were un- 
known to the world before Indians gave them to the 
world, and they were not growing wild out in the 
forest, by any means. They had actually been 
developed by Indian farmers on Indian farms. 

Agricultural food plants, by the way, weren't the 
only things the Indians gave the world. You people 
would have had a hard time getting here, many of you, 
if it hadn't been for one gift of the Indians — 
that's rubber. The first time white people ever saw 
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rubber they saw Indians playing a game very similar 
to basketball, and when that ball bounced toward 
them, you know what they did? They turned and ran 
away from it; they thought it was alivel That*s the 
first time white people ever saw rubber I And those 
Indians weren't just playing a game; they had 
practical uses for rubber; they were wearing water- 
proof clothing; they had rubber boots on. What 
would the Europeans have done without Indian medi- 
cine? We might not have built the Panama Canal or 
won the last war. Quinine is one of many, many 
medicines we use today that were gifts of the 
American Indians. Believe it or not. Iodine is an 
American Indian medicine. In the 400 years that 
the white man has dominated these two continents, 
they have not discovered one, not even one, medicine 
plant that wasn't known by Indians. Even those 
shirts you fellows have one, those blouses you girls 
have on — they probably contain cotton. If they 
do, it's American Indian cotton with a foreign 
name, Egyptian, attached to it. There's 35 or 40 
American Indian gifts to the world with European or 
foreign names attached to them, to make them 
acceptable to white people, I guess. Like Egyptian 
cotton or Irish potato, India rubber, Turkish 
coffee beans, or turkey itself. These things didn't 
come from over there, they came from this country 
and they were gifts of the Indians. It is true the 
Egyptians have cotton, a very short fiber cotton. 

I doubt very much if it's grown commercially any place 
today. No cotton in the world has longer or finer 
fibers than the kind the American Indian developed 
and gave the world. White people, when they first saw 
cloth made from it, you know what they thought it 
was? They though it was silk, it was that fine. 

Today it's not only grown in America, it's grown all 
over the world. Did you ever see a lacrosse game? 

It's played all over the country. It's a North 
/lunerican IncJian game. Did you ever see a hockey 
game? Hockey comes from the Indians of Argentina. 

Did you ever play marbles? You* re playing a form 
of an Indian game. Did you ever go down hill in a 
tobaggan? That's an,, Indian invention. Did you ever 
sleep in a sleeping bag? That's an Indian invention. 



Did you ever sit in a hanmiock? That's an Indian 
invention. Did you ever go canoeing, or snow 
shoeing? Northern Indians and Eskimos were the first 
people to make Indian snow shoes. South American 
Indians were the first people to make a toothbrush. 
Peruvian Indians were the first people to fill 
cavities in teeth with gold. 

I've only mentioned a few, and I mean a few, of the 
many gifts from the American Indians to the world. 

But I say right here, and I wouldn't hestitate any 
day to bet my life on it, that white people in this 
country — whether they realize it or not — are 
actually living more the way the Indians lived at 
the time of Columbus — entertaining themselves the 
way the Indians did, eating food that Indians ate at 
the time of Columbus, thinking and governing them- 
selves the way the Indians did at that time — than 
the Indian is living the way the white man did at 
the time of Columbus. If you ever took away the 
many gifts of the American Indians to the world, 
believe me, this civilization we have today would 
crumble and that ' s why I get mad at such unfair and 
misleading thoughts and statements as that missionary 
article text on the wall under that contribution 
chart. "The Indian's old world is disappearing 
whether he likes it or not; he must make the change 
to the white man's civilization." Such a statement 
as that, especially in this day and age with all 
the people of the world in contact with each other, 
is not only ridiculous but downright stupid. And 
it isn't true nor is it fair. This civilization 
we have today is made up of the gifts of every 
race in the world — don't you ever forget it! 

American Indians had a great deal to do with shaping 
it up. 

I would like to add a little bit more. There's a 
certain missionary priest in South Dakota, named 
Father Edward. He has a missionary school and 
he's a great friend of the Indians and the first thing 
he teaches in his school is Indian culture and 
history, and he teaches his kids to be proud they're 
Indians, with the results that they' re not growing 
up to be a race of drunks. They're holding their 
heads up and they're proud; they won't do anything 
to shame their own people and he's doing a good 



job. I*m not too keen on priests too much myself, 
but I like this guy. He's a regular man and a good 
man. I think he's done a lot of good. He has 
studied and he can prove by the record that the 
average height of the European at the time of 
Columbus was 5 feet , and one out of 10 Europeans 
of those days — due to insufficient diet and 
lack of proper nutrients — one out of ten 
was deformed in some way — hunch back, lame, 
blind or cripple, insane. He says that thanks ,to 
our Indians, America has given the world food plants, 
medicine, ideas of sanitation and health, so people 
today are as healthy and strong as they are. He 
says that it would be difficult for an eighth grade 
student in this country now to squeeze into a suit 
of armor of a man who was considered a big man at 
the time of King Arthur. He says, in fact, it was 
the American Indian who put the white man on the map. 
But they never teach real Indian history or culture. 
They only teach of Indians as people always living 
in the woods, dressed in skins or going around naked. 
They leave out so much. For example, you've heard 
of the great Appian Way of Rome — it is as wide as 
a little lane here, and only 100 miles long, I under- 
stand. Our Inca Indians of Peru built four- lane 
highways; some of them are 2,000 years old and still 
in use. They tunneled through mountains, they built 
suspension bridges over deep gorges. One of their 
roads, if it was stretched out, would reach from 
New York to Los Angeles. Yet there's not one 
mention of it in our textbooks. They talk about the 
pyramids of Egypt — I think there's three of them. 
Our Mexican Indians built literally hundreds of them. 
The Indians of Yucatan, for instance, knew that the 
world was round, that it revolves in a planetary 
system with the sun in the center. They could pre- 
dict eclipses before the Europeans could. They 
invented the zero thousands of years before it was 
independently invented by the Arabs. They knew 
every method of mathematics we have today, including 
calculus. They were Indians -- Indian people! 
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I'm one-hundred per cent for Indians learning their 
own culture and history, and it doesn't mean 
you're trying to go back to the days of feathers 
and skins. That's a ridiculous argument; who 
said anything about going back to the feather days? 
It is ridiculous I I studied about Jesus Christ; 
does that mean I have to wear a sheet like he was 
wearing or one of those beards? I studied about 
King Arthur; do I have to wear a suit of armor? 

You study about several men of the past, not 
because you want to dress the way they did, it's 
impossible today, but because these men have noble 
ideas and good characteristics that ’'ou young people 
want to imitate. So it is with InJ .an people — 
absolutely everybody should know their own people's 
history I They should know other history, too. Your 
reading, writing and arithmetic -- that's not 
necessarily just white man's. It belongs to the 
world. Everybody contributed to this civilization 
today. 

It's important that white people learn more truth 
about Indians, too. A lot of white school kids 
visit our museum in New York, and they ask a lot 
of questions. You can tell by these questions that 
these little white children ask about our little 
Indian children, what kind of a job their teacher 
is doing with them as regards to Indians and their 
way of life. Many of the questions are intelligent 
questions and you know she's doing a very good job, 
but I'll be frank with you, many of the questions 
are ridiculous questions and some of them are even 
cruel questions and our Indian people, they often 
wonder just what is being taught about their people, 
not only their people who lived long ago, but 
their people who live today. You often get the 
idea, from their questions, that the youngsters 
are led to believe that our Indian people of today 
live as a white man three- or four-hundred years 
ago. Well, it was a wonderful life and there's not 
an Indian today that wouldn't rather live it any 
day than the crazy mixed-up world that we have to 
live in nowadays, and I imagine that if the truth 








was l^nown / the white people would rather live it 
too, or they wouldn't be camping every time they 
get a chance, but it just isn't true, it's im- 
possible to day . 

Our Indian people today live more or less just 
like any other people in this country. They live 
in houses like other people do, they dress the 
same way, they eat the same kinds of food, they 
have the same kind of amusements. Our Indian boys 
or girls aren't different from any other kid in 
America; they're no different than you people. 

They like chocolate bars and ice cream cones; they 
like to go to movie picture shows and watch T.V., 
and more than once, I've seen them tease their 
folks to sit up and watch the fete show, and quite 
often I've heard their folks say, "You get to bed, 
you've got school tomorrow." They even quit 
school once in a while. I ought to know, I caught 
quite a few at different times, they caught me a 
couple of times too. Our Indians today don't ride 
around the forest on ponies or horseback, or run 
through the woods in moccasined feet — they'd 
break their necks if they ever tried it I They 
might even get lost, even if they are Indians 1 
Tliey drive Fords and Chevrolets and some even 
have Cadillacs. I'm willing to bet, if you came 
up on our reservation today, unless somebody told 
you you were on a reservation, you couldn't tell it 
from any rural community, and if you came up to see 
an Indian dance, nine chances out of ten, it would 
be a square dance or a round dance and our young 
Indians can Jitterbug, Rock and Roll and do the 
Twist or any other of these crazy dances they have 
nowadays . 

Look, if I didn't know any better and went across 
the ocean to visit England, I might expect to find 
English people dressed vp in suits of armor, riding 
around on ponies or horseback, spearing each other. 
King Arthur was an Englishman, he dressed that way 
and did those things. I saw him on a T.V. program 
the other night, it must be true. If I went down 
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to Italy, I might expect to find the Italians 
running around in togas the way their ancestor, 
Julius Ceasar, did, like I saw him in a movie 
picture show. I doubt that the Chinese still wear 
pigtails, they probably live just like any other 
people. That's the way the Indians are today. 

All Indians don't live on the reservations; there's 
nothing that says that an Indian has to stay on a 
reservation, if he wants to leave it. I don't 
think there ’ s a large city in this country and in 
Canada that doesn’t have an Indian organization in 
it that's made up of Indians that live and work 
there. White folks pass them every day on the 
street and don't recognize them as Indians, you know 
why? They haven't got a head dress on their heads 
or a sign on their back saying, "I’m an Indian". 

Now, some Indians prefer to live on their reser- 
vation, and you remember this, and you remember 
it good. They have every right in the world to 
live on their little reservation if they want to, 
believe me, they paid a very, very, very high price 
for this privilege. They paid a higher price than 
all the white men put together. Indians, just like 
other people, have whole towns where people live, 
where they have common interests, a common language, 
their own Indian religion, where the graves of 
their mothers and fathers lie buried beneath that 
earth, so that is what a reservation is to Indians. 
It's all they've got left of this beautiful country, 
and our chiefs would rather die any day than sell 
their reservations that contain the bones of their 
mothers and fathers, their grandfathers and grand- 
mothers. As far as they are concerned, that's 
their country, and remember this also and remember 
it good. That reservation is no gift of Uncle 
Sam or Ottawa either, for that matter, that's all 
Uncle Sam hasn't taken away yet. 

The most ridiculous question that was ever asked of 
our youngsters was this, and I still have the letter 
to prove it. "Why don't Indians grow feathers in 
their heads anymore?" Quite often that we get 
questions like this, quite often. "What's it like 
living in a wigwam or tipi?" "How does buffalo 
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meat and bear meat taste?" and for some strange 

reason these two things must fascinate white people: 

scalping and burning at the stake, because guite 

frequently we get these questions: "Why do Indians 

scalp people? Why do they burn people at the stake?" ; 

and sometimes we get a question like this: "Why j 

are the Indians so war-like, vicious, savage and 

cruel, always picking on the poor innocent white 

people?" Now let's take a look at that word 

scalping, that word used so freely and used so j 

often describing Indian life, especially in these . 

evil — and I mean evil with a capital letter — 

T.V. programs, "High Chaperral", "Trail West", j 

"Wagon Trails West", you neime it right down the line, ; 

kid comic magazines, movie picture shows and some i 

history books that are full of lies, and I can i 

easily prove they're lying history books. I'm i 

going to tell you folks something that might sur- j 

prise you — the oldest record we have of scalping ] 

did not come from America, it came from far across j 

the ocean in the white man's land, Europe. Records | 

left by the Romans and Greecians describe the i 

customary ways of those they called the "White ■ 

Savages" who lived in the North of them in Europe. 1 

They said that these white savages had many 
barbarous and savage customs and ways, among which 
was taking the scalps of their enemies, taking ; 

the heads of their enemies, quartering the bodies ; 

of their enemies, taking these various objects ; 

home with them, hanging them up surrounding their 
villages to frighten their enemies with them. That's 
the oldest scalping record in the world right from 
Europe. 

When the French and the English came over to this 
country, America, and fought over the land that didn't 
belong to either one of them, the English said to 
their Indian neighbors , especially to the Iroquois, 

"We do not like the French, nor their Indian friends. 

We will give you, our good Indian brothers, so much 
for the scalp of every man, woman, and child above 
the age of 10", and the French said the same thing 
to their Indian neighbors regarding the English, and 
those Indians who were friendly to them. There are 
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some honest historians who believe that just possibly 
scalping was not an original Indian custom. Very 
likely it was introduced over here into America by 
these two very savage, wild peoples from Europe. 

Let*s face the facts for once, take a look at their 
history. They certainly were very war-like people; 
they practically conquered the world before they 
were satisfied, if they were satisfied. It's a 
known fact that some of our Eastern Indians along 
the Atlantic Seaboard didn't know a thing about 
scalping until white frontiersmen started collect- 
ing Indian scalps for bounties. As a matter of fact, 
many of them made a profitable business out of it. 

It was very easy getting peaceful, friendly, unsus- 
pecting Indian scalps and when the bounties was 
paid for those scalps nobody could tell the difference; 
and when those bordermen from Kentucky killed that 
great Indian leader and patriot, Tecumseh, they 
actually boasted that not only did they lake his 
scalp and those of other Indians who fell that day, 
but they also skinned their bodies and made razor 
straps out of their skin. It was a common practice 
on the frontier. They did it to our own Iroquois 
right in New York state during the American 
Revolution; they started using Indian skin for razor 
straps and made leggings for their officers out of 
Indian skin. Where the city of New York stands 
today, for kicks, for amusements like you watch a 
ball game, Indians were skinned alive and one 
authority said that at one time it was possible to 
buy in a certain European country pouches made from 
baby Indian skins. 

Let's take a look at that next word used just as 
freely and often describing Indian life and from 
the same source — "burning at the stake". That's 
not necessarily an Indian custom. How about Joanne 
of Arc, you've heard of her, haven't you? How did 
she die? Wasn't she burned at the stake? Then I'll 
ask you people a question: By the Indians? No, by 
her own people, the English. Four years before 
America was discovered, Joanne of Arc was one of 
thousands of people burned at the stake at that time 
in Europe. Many, many years -later some of those 
poor people were burned at the stake for stealing a 
loaf of bread to feed a hungry family and some 
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because they did not believe in the religion that 
those in power happened to believe in. Our Indians 
may have burned their enemies at the stake, but I 
never heard of Indians burning their own people. 

I've never heard of Indians burning at the stake 
because a hungry family had to steal food. In fact, 
if you know anything about the early Indians and 
their peculiar ways (very peculiar to the first 
Europeans who came over here), in an Indian settlement 
nobody went hungry, not even your enemy, unless 
everyone went hungry . In the Indian way of think~ 
ing, you would be shaming yourself to sit down and 
eat while a hungry person watched you without sharing 
it with him, and I've never heard of Indians burning 
anyone at the stake over religion. 

As for the last question occasionally asked in these 
letters we get at the museum (and many, many times 
drilled in my young head, when I was a little boy 
going to school) : "Why were the Indians so war-like, 
vicious, savage and cruel, always picking on the 
poor innocent white people?", that is an absolute 
false statement and any historian who has done any 
research whatsoever knows it to be a false state- 
ment. Almost without exception, the early explorers 
of this country, from Christopher Columbus right 
down the line, not just in North America, but in 
Central and South America too, have testified — 
in their records, in their journals which weren't 
destroyed, they're still in existence today, they 
can be read right now — almost everyone of them 
testified that they were royally welcomed by the 
American Indian, treated to the best the Indians 
had to offer. Later on, in defense of their country, 
the Indians did what any brave man would do, of ^ 
course. They fought to defend their homes, their 
women and children, and even Christopher Columbus 
himself wrote these words about the Indians to the 
King of Spain : 

"What they, the Indians, have they do not 
refuse to those who ask; with deep love 
they prefer others to themselves; they 
give much for little and bear with small 
or no return. When we landed, women, men, 
children, adults, youths and olds forgot 



the fear that they had felt for us and came 
to see us; a great crowd fell on the road, 
some bringing food, some drinks, but all 
affected by the sweetest love and an almost 
unbelievable good will." 

That's what Columbus wrote about Inc?ans and he was 
one of many who wrote concerning his fine treatment 
by the American Indians. 

Now we honor Columbus; we know he was a very brave 
man; there's not one question about that, but are we 
taught all about him and his relationship with 
Indians? Do we, for instance, know that he came to 
America four different times and sailed back across 
the ocean with over 2,000 of these same Indians 
who had treated him so kindly to sell as slaves? 

In our history books, we read about our Pilgram 
fathers, so-called, and the Puritans that followed 
them, and we're lead to believe that they were a 
group of holy saints incapable of doing anything 
wrong, very, very religious. But how many made 
their living by kidnapping and selling Indians as 
slaves or trading them out for rum in the far 
West Indies? How do you suppose the province of 
Labrador got its name, do you know what it means? 
"Land of Laborers, Indian slaves." In the history 
books, we read how an Indian chief held up his hand 
in friendship to the Pilgrims and said, "Welcome, 
Englishmen"; how surprising it was to find in 
America an Indian who could speak English. That 
history book that every kid in the country reads 
contains a misleading explanation as to how come 
this Indian could speak English. What's known is 
half the truth, which can be very misleading. It 
says he learned it from traders, they don't say 
what kind. Slave traders — he and several of his 
people had been kidnapped and became slaves across 
the ocean. He managed to escape and got back to 
America — that's how come he could speak English. 
The truth was, the Indian wasn't always a revenge- 
ful monster that many would have you believe. 
Especially in New England histories, those people 
who dispossessed your ancestors, those who have 
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dominated the history books of United States for 
150 years, they slaughtered, shot, butchered, and 
burned Indians. They broke every treaty and 
agreement they ever made with Indians and not just 
with Indians defending their lands, but with any 
Indian who had any land they wanted. Not just in 
the New England states, those same people left a 
trail of Indian blood and broken treaties clean 
across this continent. 

Now as time is moving on, I want you to think, you 
folks, think of where you've been traveling, think 
of this beautiful country. Isn't it beautiful? You 
know something? It's ugly, compared to when the 
Indians lived here and controlled it. Look at what 
non-Indians have done to this beautiful land and 
in such a short time! A little over 200 and some 
years and look what they have done to it. I 
traveled across this country — look at your rivers, 
they're floating with tin cans, garbage, pollution, 
filth, you name it. By my place once there were 
salmon, gone forever. I'm a science teacher myself, 
and it takes from 200 to 10,000 years for one inch 
of top soil to form; that long for one litule 
inch of top soil, depending on the location. In 
some parts of the Midwest, this short time the 
white man has been there, a little over 200 years, 

18 inches of top soil have washed down into the 
Gulf of Mexico. They ruined this country, this 
beautiful country and they did it so quick and 
they did it for only one stupid European reason: 
"Get rich quick!" regardless, never mind the future 
of your grandchildren, think of me only, get rich 
quick, they didn't think like Indians. Look what 
they've done to this land; think what this land was 
once when you could drink out of the Mississippi 
River, you didn't have to worry about getting 
typhoid; when you could look in the sky and see the 
eagle fly over your head, the eagle that they have 
also destroyed. I ask whites to pretend for a 
minute that they are Indians, that buried under- 
neath that earth are the bones of their mothers and 
fathers and their people from way, way back. How 
would they feel? What would they do if strange 



people came from across the ocean and said to them: 
"My master, the King of England, or the King of 
France, or the King of Holland, or the King of 
Sweden, or the King of Portugal or some other king, 
3,000 miles across the ocean has just generously 
given me a large grant of land here in America. 
Big-hearted fellow he is, very generous of him, 
3,000 miles away and that grant of land stretches 
all the way from the Atlantic Ocean right straight 
across this continent to the Pacific Ocean so you 
Indians, you don't have no right to it at all, you 
don't belong here. We've just passed the bill 
through our legislature that you and all Indians 
must get out. Go beyond the Mississippi River. 
There’s a desert there I don't need for a while 
yet, get going. 

What's that? You say that long ago your fore- 
fathers made a treaty with my fore-fathers; that 
that treaty was to last as long as the water flows 
and the real grass grows; that in that treaty your 
fore-fathers gave my fore-fathers this vast track 
of millions of acres of the richest land in the 
world with all its resources for the privilege of 
living on that little reservation undisturbed; that 
that treaty was signed by George Washington; you 
want to know if we're going to honor that treaty? 

No I We are net going to honor that treaty. We 
have the right to break Indian treaties any time 
we wish, they mean nothing to us. We have the 
right to take Indian lands any time we wish. You 
here probably want to know what gives us that 
right. Let me explain it to you. We just passed 
the bill in our legislature, they* gave us that 
right. We do not care if the bones of your mothers 
and fathers do lie beneath that earth, nor do we 
care if George Washington did sign that treaty. 

We want to make a dam, that's a good, cheap place 
to make it, get out or drown. What's that you 
Delaware people say? You dark people would like 
to live with us nice people and share this land 
together? No, we can never allow that, you must 
go away because we want it all. What would you do? 
You would fight, every one of you, or you wouldn't 





be men or women and you would be doing the very 
same thing that early Indians did and present day 
Indians are doing in trying to hang on to their 
little territories. 

Those early Indian people were not a vicious, cruel 
race of savage people, and don't let any lying 
history book ivritten by a lying thief ever try to 
tell you they were. They were very trusting, they 
were very honest, and they were very big-hearted 
people. In fact, if you want to call it a weakness, 
those were always and inevitably the Indians' two 
greatest weaknesses. He was too trusting and 
honest, and he was too big-hearted. If those early 
Indians had wanted to get rid of the early colonists 
v/ho first came here to this country. United States 
and Canada, if they had wanted to get rid of them 
long ago, it would have been the easiest thing in 
the world for them to do, they wouldn't have had 
to lift a finger. All they had to do was turn 
their backs and walk into the forest. The white 
man who first came here from across the sea was as 
helpless as a baby. They would have died of 
starvation, they would have died if it hadn t been 
for the help of the Indians. 

Now I want to tell you something. Don't think 
that because those terrible things happened long 
ago that they happened all over. There were many 
people who were great frxends of the Indxans 
and there are white people today who, when they 
know what really happened, are very angry and very 
ashamed and they want to do something about it. 

Some of the best fighters for Indians are the 
v/hite people, who have worked their heads off for 
Indians and who know lots of our Indian history 
because they want to help the Indians. So don't 
say., like a blanket, everybody's like this, no, 
and don't be bitter. I know it's easy to say this. 
You think, well, okay, I forgive, and then when 
you see a blasted T.V. program where they run the 
Indians down and then you get angry all over again, 
you can*t help it. 
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nay Fadden's talk had two important impacts on 
the participants at the Memremcook Conference. The 
first iitmiediate impact was to reveal to the young 
people that: 

a) our American Anglo-Saxon form of govern- 
ment is based on Indian form of government; 

b) Indians have made significant contributions 
to the world in the form of agricultural 
products , inventions , medicines , etc . ; 

c) there is no such thing as white civilization 
in America because all races have contri- 
buted to our present civilization; 

d) there have been many mistakes made in 
history books about the Indians being 
savages and wild animals all of the time. 

Ray Fadden told them that Indians were and are a 
genuine race of people with a unique history and 
culture which should be a source of great pride. In 
other words, he told them that Indians do not have 
to take a back seat in worthiness, respect or pride 
to any race of men in the world. Indians, he felt, 
should be hearing in school about the good things 
their culture contributed instead of the stereo- 
types of Indians as a savage instead 
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of a decent 



race of men and women. Equally important, he gave 
the young people powerful ammunition to help them 
fight these stereotypes forced on them by non— Indians. 

The second impact came gradually, during the 
course of the week. When the conference started, 
the young people looked, acted, and talked like 
young people anywhere- There was c. reluctance 
to be totally Indian. But Ray Fadden's words took 
hold and as each day came and went you could see 
the transformation taking place. It was a trans- 
formation from being nondescript young people into 
being vibrant and concerned young Indian people. 
Self-consciousness became confidence. By the end 
of the week, the young people had full control of 
the conference; they were attempting to solve 
critical problems; and they were expressing Indian 
culture in story, song, and dance. To say that 
Ray Fadden's words were exclusively the cause of 
this transformation would not be fair to all the 
other speakers. But he did start the conference 
off on a note of Indian pride — and that pride 
seemed to grow each day. His words helped to 
create a new faith — a faith in themselves. 
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The original format set by the conference planning committee 

had been for key presentations (like Mr. Fadden's) to be made 

to the total group. Then everyone would break up into small 

groups f of 8 - 10 young people and one adult group leader , 

to discuss the talk or speech which the whole group had heard. 

. i 

After the small groups had met, everyone would reassemble again j 

for a group discussion or question-and-answer period. j 

Following the first "small group" sessions after Hay Fadden's 
talk, the whole group of conference participants reassembled 
for a question-and-answer period. Some of the questions 
pertained directly to Mr. Fadden's talk, and were asked of 
him: 

Question: j 

How do you go about proving the facts are true and the text | 
books are false? i 



That*s easy. Go back to the documentary records, right back. : 
A lot of those stories that you see in the movies and so on | 

are written by people who never saw an Indian in their life 
before. It*s very easy tearing them apart, one of the easiest i 
jobs there is. There are books on Indians, that are good about 
it. They tell the truth. ! 

Question: 

Would it be possible for an Indian to write a history book on 
Indians? 
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Answer : 



Sure, Indians have just as much ability as anyone else. There 
are books written by Indians. 



Question: 

Why can't we learn our own language in school? 

Answer: 

Well, you know I wonder about that a little bit. Actually 
your language is talked by your father and mother. If you 
had an Indian school to run the whole thing you probably 
could. If you could talk to your existing school board, or 
whatever, and get them to allow Indians to come there and 
teach the kids their language, I imagine there would be white 
people who would like it too. I don't know why you couldn't 
do it at other places. You'd have to get a good teacher who 
knows the language. That's all I can think of. Some Indians 
have written little pamphlets on their own language. 



Question: 

If you were able to teach Indians culture, when could you 
start? 

Answer: 

I'm’ a retired school teacher. I've been trying to retire for 
three or four years. Also I've got a wife that's wondering 
where I am right now. When Indian people visit my museiam, 

I make it a point to teach them all the history I can while 
they are there. It's kind of hard for me to get away. I'm 
not a young chick anymore. 

'f 

Question : 

Would you be available to teach in our proposed Indian school? 
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Answer: 

You're putting the hard pressure to me . I really can't answer 
that. You can ask my wife I But there are many of you who 
could do that. I'd do all I can, I'd help all I can. But look 
There's a young woman right there (Eugenia Thompson, Penobscot 
editor of the Maine Indian Newsletter ) who has done a lot on 
her own Indian history. Now I get her magazine. Now I could 
make from the copies I've got at least seven charts, big Indian 
charts on information that is in her paper. That's what I mean 
you have your talent right with you. 



Question: 

Did the North American Indians really originate from the East, 
meaning China? 

Answer: 

These things are all theories you understand. For some 
reason everybody asks that question. I don't know why it's 
so important, but you get that all the time in my museum. 

The most popular theory is that the Indians came from Asia 
by way of the strait across the Bering Sea. There's another 
theory that they came from Europe by way of Greenland. There's 
another theory that Indians are a lost tribe of Israel and 
somehow they wandered through all the other people. There ' s 
another theory that they came from the islands across the 
Pacific. There's another theory that they ceune from a lost 
continent in the middle of the Atleuitic Ocean, called Atlantis. 
As far as the Iroquois are concerned, those are theories. The 
creator put the Indians here and that's where he was from. This 
is his country. That's as far as they're concerned themselves. 
You can take it any way you want, that's your privilege. One 
Indian said: "It's strange, the first horse came from America; 

he was a little horse and he made it across to Europe and died 
out in America and he grew out there into a big horse. The 



oldest horses in this continent of America r somehow they 
wandered over there. The oldest camels Ccune from South 
TVnerica; somehow they wandered to Europe. How come the 
Indians wandered over here? 



Question: 

Did the Micmacs and the Maliseets have the same kind of 
government as the Iroquois? 

Answer : 

No, I don't know what system they had. I imagine there 
was some similarities. Probably the Micmacs and Maliseets 
had their own system. They must have had some kind of 
government. 



Question: 

Why do the teachers stress the white man's side of the 
story of our ancestors? 

Answer : 

The white teachers have never been taught the Indian history. 
Believe me, they need Indian history even more than the 
Indians do. As far as Indians are concerned, they know al- 
most nothing about themselves. There are people right in 
Europe today , in Germany , in England and these countries , 
that know more about Indian history than the average Americans 
or Canadians know. They know what happened to these Indians 
and they like Indians. They try to immitate them. And they 
help Indians when they need help in Washington, right from the 
old country. They never did an thing wrong to the Indians so 
they have nothing to hide. When you hurt somebody, you * r© 
never going to love them. When you help somebody you care for 
them, you'll always be friends ^to them. X^en you help out 
any body, you love them and when you hurt somebody you'll al- 
ways hate them. I think that's maybe what happened in the 
white man's case with the Indians. 



Question: 



How did the word get to Europe that the Indians in 
North America were vicious and cruel? 

Answer : 



That's easy. If I'm going to rob you, if I'm going 
to swindle you and rob you, the first people I have 
to convince is my own people. If that man has 
something I want, I'm going to steal it. I've got 
to convince all my family that I'm doing the right 
thing. So that man is a dirty, blood-thirsty, 
good-for-nothing savage, so that people who belong 
to me will say, "Well, that's all right. As long 
as he deserves this, let's forget about him. " That's 
why, because when you steal from somebody, when you 
hurt somebody, you've got to sell your own people 
that idea first. Before they can make any land 
steals, or before they can take a reservation, 
they've got to convince their own people that they're 
doing a nice thing. I've got to convince my own 
people that what I'm doing is right, so that 
good-for-nothing savage is a good thing to get rid 
of. He deserves that. That's the reason why, 
there's no question about it. It's been proved 
by history time and time again. Every race that 
encounters another race and treats them wrong 
has to convince their own people first, because 
their own people are really good at heart. If 
they knew the truth, they wouldn't stand for it. 

They would be angry and you got to keep that lie 
going for the next 200 years. And that's all it is, 
a lie. 



Question: 

This, I feel, is an important question. How would 
we students go about finding history about Micmacs 
and Maliseets? 

Answer: 



That's going to be the hardest job of all, because 
you have to do an awful lot of research. You probably 
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do have old records. Sometimes the history books 
will slip and tell what they really did to the 
Micmacs and Maliseets. Remember this, when the 
white men first came here, they couldn't get 
along without your help. That Expo '67 up in 
Montreal, Canada, told that story pretty good. 



Question : 



Did the Indians have wars among themselves before 
the white man came? 

Answer : 



Oh yes, but not such as they were after the white 
man came. When the white man landed here, they 
pushed one tribe and he had to push another tribe 
and it went across the country just like that. 

The Indians didn't go to war until the white man 
did in the first place. It was more like a game. 

Let me give you a little idea. One time I took 
a bunch of boys to Oklahoma and we went to one place 
and this Indian fellow said to us: "I'll tell you 

something funny that happened here once." He said 
some Kiowas met some Comanches; they went over a 
hill and almost bumped into each other. So they 
got ready for a fight and one of the Kiowas said: 
"You wait a minute, you Comanches. We don't have 
any bullets." "Ahi You don't have any bullets? 
Well, we'll loan you half of ours. But what's the 
use of fighting now? It's night time and we won't 
be able to see." So the next morning, they had 
their battle and when they were through having 
their battle, they left and went home. It 
wasn't like the white man's war where they really 
wipe out everybody. It was more like an exciting 
game . 



Question ; 

It may take a lot of money and so on in order to 
build the history of the Micmac and the Maliseet 
people. You've done a lot for the Mohawks; where 
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did you get the money to do all this? 
Answer: 



I got no money from anybody. I did it myself and 
I thought our kids should have it. We turned out 
one pamphlet like that and in the pamphlet we told 
the story, what it meant, and then we sold enough 
of those and from that money we turned up the next 
pamphlet which was on the history of the Iroquois 
and then we sold enough of those and then we did 
another. We didn't get any help from anybody. 

In fact, we were discouraged by most people. They 
didn't help us; they tried to discourage us. 



Question ; 



What do you think of an all- Indian school? 
Answer: 



That's a good question. It's nice to have an 
all-Indian school, but I also think that you get 
something when you go and mix with other people, 
too. We had an all-Indian school once but we 
weren't allowed to teach our Indian history there. 
It was a policy not to. So what I did, I did it 
after school. Unfortunately, white teachers don't 
know anything about Indian history and they are 
still following that old pattern about this savage 
Indian and how our noble ancestors came over here 
and did all these nice things for them and so on. 
It's a hard question to answer. The Indian people 
need Indian history. I say white people need it 
too. I'll tell you one thing. An Indian school 
should be run by Indians. I think you have as 
much chance to teach your own Indian history as 
white people have to teach theirs. 



Question : 



How much responsibility belongs to the school and 
how much to the parents with regard to the teaching 
of culture and language to the Indian pupils? 
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Answer; 



The sad thing is that the parents don't even know 
their own history. But language — if the parents 
don't know the history, they do know their language. 
Actually, they should teach their children their 
language. But as far as culture is concerned, it's 
a sad thing. That's been taken away from the 
Indian; his own history and culture; it's been 
done through religion and through government policy. 
I can give you plenty of examples of it, but I 
don't like to create bad feelings. I could talk 
all night on this subject. 



Question; 

The meaning of that question is how much responsibility 
belongs to the school? You've answered the latter 
part, now how about the school? 

Answer: 



Well, if they're going to teach pride in themselves, 
a good deal will have to be in the school. 



Question; 



Yes, but the responsibility? 
Answer; 



Any school has to be responsible for what it teaches 
to the children. If the school doesn't turn out 
any graduates, it isn't any good. Something is 
wrong with it. 



Question; 

It's the responsibility that we're trying to pin 
down. How much belongs. to the school or to the 
system, or to the government or whoever runs it, 
and how much to the parents? 



Answer; 



Well, I think the parents are responsible that the 
children learn their language, unless the school 
has a regular Indian teacher. As far as the culture 
is concerned, the school has to be responsible 
because most of the parents don't know it. 



Question; 

What about Indian language in schools? 

Answer; 

If you can get a teacher to teach it, it would be a 
good thing. 



Question; 



Well, they can teach French, why not Indian? 
Answer; 



Why not? There are some schools in the United State 
that do teach Indian. I don't know why we've got to 
learn Russian. 



Question; 



Should we concentrate on education of Indian people 
and in answering this you can deal in the second 
part of this, should we concentrate on the education 
of the non- Indian? 

Answer; 



Both of them; you should concentrate on both of them 
I believe the white man should be taught Indian 
history too, because he's not going to have a true 
understanding until he knows what really happened. 



Question; 

You're saying then, in answer to the question, that 
we should concentrate on both? 

Answer; 



Absolutely You think those charts were turned out 
*:he Indians alone? They're turned out for v/hite 
people too. You'd be surprised how many white schools 
want to know Indian history. We get orders from 
schools all over the country for those charts 
because they want their white children to kno\/ the 
tru^h. I've got many letters from schools that 
were very glad to get those charts because they 
couldn't find them any other place. They couldn't 
find that information. You have to provide that 
yourself on your own tribe. 



Question; 

What dc you think the government thinks about 
Indian education teaching history and language? I 
know this is not a cultural question, but I'm 
wondering about your thoughts. 

An swe r ; 



What the government generally does is just sits 
back and waits till it's all over, and then they 
forget about it. That's what they've always done. 
Sooner or later they wear the Indians down and 
it's forgotten. I think the government will just 
have to be shown what you can do about it. 



Question; 



Mr. Fadden, could you tell us some of the thingi; 
the white man's education has deliberately put into 
their systtin to try to destroy Indians and their 
culture? 
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Answer : 

Well, mainly they just ignored them. They never 
put in the contributions of Indians. They never 
told how the Indians gave them their start in this 
country and how many things they do today are 
actually Indian ways, and foods they eat are Indian 
foods and the way they think and entertain, the 
games they play, and so on. They just ignore the 
Indian and they try to justify what they did to 
the Indians. It's not a very honorable thing 
they did. I suppose to cover their guilt. Fifty 
years ago the history books were even worse than 
today. They're getting a little better, but they 
have a long ways to go yet. 



Question ; 

This isn't a question, but some feelings of our 
group. It was suggested that the Indian culture 
and history should be taught. Recommended j a 
committee should be formed to study Micmac and 
Maliseet history and make charts such as Ray Fadden 
showed us. No doubt help could be received from 
New Brunswick Department of Cultural Affairs. The 
two main causes for dropping out of school are 
language and information. Another recommendation 
would be that one of the purposes of an ideal 
school could be to present a true picture of 
Indian history in contrast to the false image 
created in books, newspapers and television. 



Answer ; 

He's got a good idea. You have to specialize in your 
own people. That means you got to find somebody 
that's interested enough in your own reservations 
who is going to spend hours of time doing research. 
You're going to have to dig down in those old records 
of a couple of hundred years ago. Let's face it, 
they were very prejudiced and thfy had an awful 
big ego. But once in a while, when you read their 
records, they'll let something slip. And you have 
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to get someboriy to spend a lot of time. You've 
got to go through your documentary history of Maine, 
probably the whole New England states. Hours of 
<\?ork, but it is worth it, because of your children. 
— - '■■■■} a be doing sometaing for them and then if 
you have any artists among you who can make 
charts just like those — a twelve- or f ifteen-year- 
oJd boy made those, and the bigger charts were 
made by older people. You can put these things 
down; they should have that knowledge, especially 
of your own people, but you should know a little 
bit about all Indians. The same as with white men. 
What do they do? They teach Canadian history, 
but they also teach world history. They'll teach 
something about their Romans, Grecians, Egyptians 
and so on — a little bit of those other great 
cultures where they came frem, but they specialize 
in their own. 

So that's what every people should do. That's 
why we use those charts. We are always hoping that 
other tribes would do the same with t)ieir own 
people. It's hard for one person to do that. 

It's almost a life work, but there's no reason 
why some of you, yourself, could not get interested 
enough to do what we did. Especially on your own 
people, but some of all. All over the whole 
country you're all in the same boat and if that 
boat sinks you're all dead. Specialize in your 
own, but bring in some of everybody, l have 
enough material that I could turn out a thousand 
charts on the Iroquois alone, and I wouldn't 
repeat myself on any of them if I had the time to 
do it. That's just on Iroquois alone. A million 
could be made on all the Indians, believe me. 
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Some of the questions hcd to do with the 
conference itself. A good many young people — 
and some adults — had come to Memremcook without 
really understanding what was expected to happen. 
They were unwilling just to sit and listen to 
speeches. They wanted to know why they were there 
Some of the questions showed the beginning of a 
movement to divide the young people and the adults 
into separate groups, so that the young people 
could speak more freely and make the happening 
really meaningful to them. As one group leader 
put it: 

"Our next meeting, us old codgers will leave 
the younger ones together . They will come 
up with their own ideas about what an 
Indian school should be like. "^ey were 
too shy today to tell what was in their 
minds , and so probably by tomorrow I ^ 
think that — on their own — they will 
have some good proposals." 

"Another thing — we are quite concerned 
that in the past governments have stopped 
trying to solve problems after a definition 
of policy. They did not carry on, and as 
a result there are rows of files stacked 
in government offices and nothing is 
being done about them. So this is a 
warning to you people. What are you 
going to do after your findings of this 
week?" 



other questions were asked of the planning 
committee, or of the conference group as a whole: 



Question i 



What brought up this idea of helping Indians plan 
a school? Does anyone here want to answer that 
question? 

Answer: 



I think I can answer it. From what I heard, they've 
made a study of Indian drop-outs — youngsters that 
started school and they never finished. They made 
it as high as the fourth or fifth grade or maybe 
eighth, and then they quit. Fifteen-hundred start 
in the first grade and about twelve end up in 
high school. So they figure there must be some- 
thing wrong with the present system. Why should 
so many Indian children drop out? So they thought 
perhaps anything is better than what they've got, 
for that's a pretty poor showing, so that's what 
this meeting is about. It's held over maybe the 
youngsters themselves — why they drop out. I 
don't know. I know I wanted to quit when I was 
sixteen, too . 



Question: 

Why do they drop out? 
Answer: 



I'll tell you what I think. I think a lot of it is 
prejudice in textbooks and movie pictures and so on. 
That's what I understand this meeting is about, to 
talk over that. Why? Anything is better than 
what it is right now. Hiere should be more children 
educated, more children going to college, to 
universities — more Indian children. That's 
what I understand this meeting is about. 



Question ; 



This meeting came on so sudden. Everyone wants to 
know what's happening, what's going on, who's behind 
all this. Like no one knows what the 're here for. 
What's expected of us? I brought up the question. 

I wish somebody had the answer. So what is it? 

Remember when you were here the last time, when 
we had a meeting on drop-outs. These students 
don't know. They don't know what they're here for. 

They don't know what's expected of them. All of 
a sudden they come up with this big idea about an 
all-Indian school. Who are they? Who came up 
with the idea? Nobody has explained to these kids. 

I didn't even know anything, I didn't have an 
idea, and I was supposed to be on the planning 
committee. Well, when we were in Fredericton, this 
planning committee met there. But how many of us 
know about it? How many of us know anything about 
it? I mean like, we're all sitting here looking 
at everybody else. They all bring up good points. 

What are the points supposed to come to if they 
don't know any background. We can't get anywhere 
if we don't know what's behind all this. Like 
maybe some of the kids suspect, you know, maybe 
Indian Affairs is behind it, or maybe somebody 
else is behind it, maybe someone is getting these 
people to do this, you know. They say, all along, 
no one has cared about our education, nobody has 
tried to help us and all of a sudden this idea of 
an all- Indian school comes up and everyone is 
called to a meeting and everyone is supposed to 
talk and nobody knows what they're talking about. 
Somebody should be here to explain to these kids 
what the heck they're here for. What's expected of 
them? They don't know. I don't even know about it. 

Answer ; 

That question was in the group that I was in, and I 
hoped it would come up on the floor at the conference, 
because I thought maybe some other people would have 
the same concern. The way she asked the question 
was; "Why are 'they' behind this, or what are 'they' 
up to." I tried to get her to identify "they" 



and sh6 S66in6d to fool that thara wara iiiora paopla 
lurking in tha undargrowth, planning this confaranca 
and pushing this idaa. I don't think that's true. 

My faaling is this: we are starting with ona known 

fact and that is that Indian studants all ovar 
Canada and all ovar tha Unitad States are not 
completing a high school education in very large 
numbers. The drop-out rate, or the push-out rate, 
or the turn-off rate, or whatever you call it, is 
very high. This is a fact, so there must be some- 
thing wrong, somewhere in the system that now 
exists. Now my personal involvement here is 
because I've taught in Indian schools; I've seen 
things wrong with the system. I've seen kids 
leave the school or be shamed by the school and 
this bothers me as a person. I think most of the 
people who have been involved in planning this 
conference, or planning the conference the Union 
held in May, or in discussions, or in any other 
activity, are people who individually have concerns 
when they see this kind of thing happen, when they 
see people be made ashamed of themselves, when they 
see people not complete an educational program the 
way that they should to earn a living or to live 
or whatever. 

So I think what is true is that perhaps people — 

Indians and Whites from Canada and the United States — 
a common concern about a common fact , the drop- 
out rate. And it's as simple as that. There is 
nothing behind this, there is no motive behind this, 
except the feeling that has been expressed by many, 
many Indians to me and to others — maybe we could 
do it better 1 Certainly we could not do it worse I 
Why not, why couldn't Indians plan their own educational 
system? Surely the results would not be worse than 
that planned by other people. 

Why not, why couldn't we do it? I don't know why 
not. That's why I'm here -- maybe the answer is, 
we can. The why not is so strong that the conference 
is being held today, this week, without any money. 

We still don't know where we're going to find the 
money to pay the Institute for the facilities. We 
don't have it. But the planning committee wanted 



to have the conference now and they didn't want to 
wait until the money was collected. So, speaking 
as a person and I think probably many of the other 
people here that I know, they're here because they're 
individuals with a common concern and they are 
individuals who want to find an answer to the question, 
"v:hy couldn't Indians do better in planning some 
kind of educational program?" I don't ?cnow if 
that answers all the question but it's kind of a 
personal testimonial thing. 



Question ; 

How is the Union of New Brunswick Indians involved? 
Answer : 



Actually, part of the answer starts quite some time 
back. As we know, not only from the seminar which was 
held here at Memremcook for drop-outs, but in the 
field trips which were made to the different reserves, 
we could hear people saying, "So many kids started 
high school, or so many kids started school, and we 
had such and such a drop-out rate, or force-out 
rate." On some reserves that force-out rate would 
be as high as 80%, 15 kids out of 21 would drop 
out in one year. Of course the Union was very 
concerned for a variety of reasons, because on the 
Indian committees the young people had nothing to 
do and they were made to drop out of a system for 
a variety of reasons. I think part of the answer 
lies in making education more meaningful to the 
young Indian people. And so if the you-^.g Indian 
people ask themselves what are we doing here, 
well, what they're doing here are a number of things. 

They're giving their experiences that they've had. 

For what reason they've dropped out or why they stay 
in school. They're basically exposed to the 
school system now where they don't play any 
meaningful role as far as participating in the 
education system. So, if they had an opportunity 
to give their ideas, what ideas would they give? 




A 



The organization's thoughts on this line are based 
on this premise — that the young people have some- 
thing to offer, and so this is why people from 
Nova Scotia, Maine, New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island were invited to come here. But something 
must happen to their ideas, and this is the whole 
thing. If there is a committee, and there pre- 
sumably will be a conunittee that comes out of this, 
the committee will take the ideas we give here 
and to carry those along in their planning. 
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When the first day's meetings ended on July 14, 
there was still considerable confusion over the 
purpose of the conference which beccune evident during 
the final set of questions and answers of the after- 
noon session. Therefore, when the planning committee 
met after supper, they decided to discuss what the 
conference was about and to clear up any suspicions 
about who was behind it the first thing next morning. 

Likewise, the group leaders were concerned that 
adults were playing too big a role in the conference, 
and suggested that the session too closely resembled 
I a typical school day where ideas were channeled by 

I the teachers. Several of the young members of the 

I planning committee expressed the scime feeling, 

I 

I 

I adding that the conference, itself, should operate 

( 

I 

like the proposed school — the students should take 
1 a greater part in deciding what should be studied. 

! The committee, therefore, decided to split the 

i young people and adults up into separate groups 

I 

the next morning, after James Gillis* talk. 



O 





TUESDAY MORNING, JULY 15 

The morning's first speaker was Edward Hinckley, 
the former commissioner of Indian Affairs of Maine, 
presently a consultant to the Passamaquoddy Tribal 
Councils and to the Department of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Hinckley discussed his role at the conference. 



I am here because Indians are dropping out of high 
school all over, both Canada and United States. I 
am here because Indians have said to me: "We think 

we could run a better educational system that would 
somehow meet the needs of the Indian students 
better than existing schools so that they would not 
drop out, so that they would complete an education 
that meant something to them." 

Now I believe this is true. T believe that Indians 
could do a better job of finding an educational system 
but then immediately the question comes up — who is 
going to pay for this better educational system? 

I think basically the answer is that the white man 
is going to pay for it. He must, because many of the 
problems that exist today were caused by the white 
man. Before he came, Indians didn't have problems 
with kids dropping out of high school. So the 
problems came with the white man and I think it is 
only reasonable and appropriate that white money be 
used to pay for a better system, planned by Indians. 

If you go to a person with money and you ask him to 
put his money into an Indian-planned school, essentially 
what he is doing, he is buying a piece of that school? 
he is putting out his money and he expects some kind 
of return like satisfaction, like a feeling that he 
is helping Indians, like a feeling that he is 
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advancing educational development or something, 
that he is buying something with his money. In 
order to get his money (when I say "his", I mean a 
foundation or an agency or individual or government 
or anything) , in order to get his money you have 
to tell him ahead of time what he is buying and you 
have to describe it to him. The reason I am here, 
and I hope the purpose of the conference in some 
part, is so that at the end of it, I and other people 
like myself who believe that we can find money 
to build your school, will have an outline, a des- 
cription, a picture in words of what this school is 
going to be like. There's just one thing; if you 
have a question at any time during a speech, stop 
the speaker and ask him. 

So what I need out of this conference is a word 
picture from young Indian people of what kind of a 
school they would like to build or develop or plan 
or organize. I need as close a description as 
possible, as exact a description as possible. I 
need to know things like: what age group will it 

serve; what the staff requirements will be; where 
should it be; how long should it operate; what is 
it supposed to do, so that I can take this infor- 
mation and other people can take this information, 
too, and go to people with money and say: This is 

what we are selling, this is what we want money for, 
this is what we want your money to help us buy. 

So essentially, I think that Indians can do a better 
job in planning their education. As they say, they 
could certainly not do a worse job. I think it 
would be possible to find money to do this better 
job. But in order to find the money we have to be 
able to describe what it is that we want to build 
and that's why I'm at this conference. I think 
it's also important to know, at least for an 
Indian person to know, what meaningful role the 
Indian people would play, how it's going to be 
set up. Well, actually, I think the Indian people 
should play almost every role in this school and 
will certainly play part of the role in terms of 
raising the money. I think the conference isn't a 



thing; it is not an end; it is not a result; it is 
a part of a long process. The process began when 
the first Indian kid dropped out of high school and 
that was many, many years ago and the process is 
continuing and hopefully the process will end, if 
it ever does, when almost no Indian kids are dropping 
out of school . 



Question : 



What is going to happen if the Indians can build 
this school? 

Answer : 



Well, if they can design it or got it, I assume 
they would go to it. And it is my belief that the 
product of the school, the graduate would be better 
equipped to live a successful life than the current 
drop-out . 



Question : 

How many reserves in Maine have up to grade seven . . . ? 
Answer: 



The three reserves in Maine have public elementary 
schools — Peuobscot that goes through grade five, 
Indian Township that gees through grade six, and 
Pleasant Point goes through grade eight and then 
they go to town schools in much the manner as it is 
done in New Brunswick. 



Question i 

Which reservation had grade eight? 
Answer: 



Pleasant Point . 
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Question : 



How arc the students doing; do any drop out of school? 
Answer ; 

The Governor is here, but they seem to be dropping 
out more than they should- 



Question ; 

How is the elementary school attendance in Maine? 
Answer : 



It*s pretty good ovf r there, of course. This is 
partly because it*s compulsory to age 16 but that*s 
only part of the reason. I think the difference 
here is, they go to school at home up through the 
elementary grades and they then go away. Even if 
it*s just to the next town beyond that. 



Question; 



The reason I*m asking this is, here, the biggest 
drop out in our area is in the elementary school. 

A nswer : 

Well, I guess 1*11 have to say this: if Indian 

students plan a school and say this is for ages 16 
to 24 or something like that, that’s not going to 
meet everybody’s needs. A lot of people have said 
to me, we need to improve our elementary school or 
the teachers. I think this is also a part of the 
total situation. And I think things are being 
done on individual reserves to improve elementary 
schools, to improve teacher training. I think if 
you had an Indian-planned secondary school or 
independent school, one of the things it could do 
would be to have teacher training courses so 
teachers from provincial schools or public schools 
that serve Indians could come to this institution 



and get some training about Indians so they could 
go back to their classrooms with a better understand- 
ing of what Indian education is all about and what 
Indians are all about. But it should be emphasized 
that an Indian-planned secondary school, or an 
independent school, is not going to answer all of 
the educational needs of American Indians, but it 
might answer some of them and it might answer 
many needs of your high school drop-outs. 



Question ; 



Will this school be at a high school level and with 
vocational type of learning? 

Answer : 



This is the kind of answer that I hope this con- 
ference will produce. In other words, what do the 
students think a school should be? I think the 
biggest problem this conference faces is getting 
out of the framework of the past and the schools 
you have gone to, just putting all that aside and 
thinking new thoughts about a new way of educating 
people. In many of the answers to the questionnaire, 
for example, questions about class grouping, some kids 
said, "I don't think we should do it that way. It 
might be inconvenient to the teachers." This is 
wrong. We're not interested in what would be con- 
venient to teachers, we're interested in what the 
ideal situation would be. 

I think the key word here is an independent school . 

A public school is governed by the laws of the state 
or the province. A federal school is governed by 
the laws of the federal government; an independent 
school is independent. It is governed by its own 
board of directors. That board of directors should 
be made up of people chosen by whom? This is one 
of the questions you need to answer. Who should be 
on the board of directors, who should make the 
decisions, who should make the rules? These are 
the questions. This is an imaginary school, it 
doesn't exist. No school like it has ever existed. 



You people have got to describe it so that it can 
stop being imaginary and become real. I believe 
it can become real if you can describe it. 



The next speaker was Greg Buesing, a non- 
Indian from Maine, who was working for the Passama- 
quoddy Tribe at Peter Dana Point. 



There is one thing people keep on asking. I think 
you're still wondering about it — who's behind 
this conference? The problem is that right now 
almost no one is behind it. One questionnaire said, 
“Mr. Prime Minister, what are you getting at and 
what are you going to do? What are you pulling?” 

The thing is that even the Indian Affairs branch 
refuses to give money for this. So we're pretty 
far in debt already. This conference was set up 
two weeks ago. Before two weeks ago, we didn't 
know we were going to have a conference here. It 
was all spontaneous. So the people behind it are 
the people who are interested in having this school 
or having an institution or something new and that's 
all. The idea has caught on around the country. But 
it's up to each individual who is interested in this 
thing to make it come true. It's really up to you 
students, because unless you want something new 
in your schools, it's not going to happen and there 
is no point carrying on any further with this con- 
ference. But if you think you have some ideas on 
education that are better than the ideas that you 
already face, then something can happen. 

As far as the questionnaires go, when we sent them 
out, we sent them out for basically two purposes. 

The first purpose was the way the questions were 
worded — by some of the questions you get an idea 
that we weren't talking about the old schools that 
you have. We hoped it would provoke a little thought. 
Today, Mr. Jim Gillis will be talking and will be 
presenting a lot of ideas and asking you a lot of 



questions to help you think about a school in new 
ways . 



Question; 



Who made up these questionnaires? 
Answer: 



The planning cormnittee. 



Question; 



Who is the planning committee? 
Answer; 



Sarah Solomon, Veronica Atwin, Gailen Paul, Sharon 
Perley, Andy Nicholas, Greg Buesing, Bill Paul, 
Loretta Barlow, Donna Augustine, Anthony Francis, 
John Stevens, Eugene Francis, Aubrey Perley, 
Marjorie Perley, George Francis, Wayne Newell and 
others . 



Question; 



How many here are attending school? 
Answer; 



I don’t know. I think Gailen is going to talk about 
this. The students should discuss who is going to 
be on the planning committee from now on. And I 
think the student groups are going to decide what 
this conference is going to do. I think the students 
here are going to have to decide what they want to 
learn, what sort of information they need to make 
decisions on, and where to go from here. 



Question: 



Does a private school have to meet certain federal 
and provincial standards? 

Answer : 

In the United States, so long as at the time of 
graduation you can pass certain tests, board of 
regent tests, something like that, you're okay. 

You also reach a certain level of knowledge or 
skills, then you can go on. I know that, for 
instance, where I've gone to college, people who 
have done very poorly on those examinations and 
people who have even flunked out of their high 
school have gotten into my college and they've 
done very well. So then again it's up to the 
university also, and the person' s interest in 
going on to the university and finishing up his 
schooling. I'm pretty sure graduates from an 
Indian school won't have any trouble getting into 
a university. 



Gailen Paul (Maliseet) was also one of the 
original members of the informal planning committee. 
He spoke next. 



At our meeting or discussion last night with the 
planning committee and the group, we agreed that the 
students and the adults should group up. The adults 
would group in one room and the students would go 
in the other. I feel that students here are not 
speaking out more or less because the adults are 
talking all the time. But I feel that when the 
students get together, there'll be more facts and 
then they'll know what we're talking about and 
then a couple of days later we'll mix the adults 
and the students and we'll discuss what we came up 
with. How do the students feel about this? All 

right, we'll do it then. 
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'^HE SECOND DAY 



Edward Hinckley, Consultant on Indian Affairs for 
the state of Maine, introduced the first speaker 
on Tuesday morning: 

"Our program this morning will be presented 
by Jim Gillis. Jim is a number of things. 

He used to work in the U.S. Office of 
Education in charge of their research pro- 
gram throughout the United States. He was, 
and still is, a consultant to the Kennedy 
Senate Sub-committee on Indian Education 
in the United States. The committee was 
started by Robert Kennedy and has been con- 
tinued by Senator Edward Kennedy. He's the 
president of a firm in Washington, D.C., 
called Quality Educational Development, 
which helps develop curriculum materials 
for schools. And he recently started an 
educational research and development 
company in Maine. 

"As a member of the Kennedy Sub-committee 
staff, he travelled around the United States 
and went to many hearings of Indian people 
talking about Indian education. What he 
means to talk to you about this morning are 
some of the questions that need to be 
answered by any individual or by any group 
of individuals such as this who are think- 
ing about organizing a new school. So, 
without further ado. I'll introduce Mr. 

Jim Gillis." 

Following are excerpts from Mr. Gillis' talk. 



I'd like to pass out this little three-page piece 
of paper (contained in the Appendix) . There are 
some words on the first page which you're welcome 
to read if you like and some words on the last 
page which you're welcome to read. What I want 
to address myself mostly to here is the list on 
page 2. There are a number of things that I 
would like to talk with you about this morning 
and there are a number of things I don't feel at 
all qualified to talk to you about. I should tell 
you what I'm not able to talk to you about. 

Number one, I'm not an Indian, and number two, 

I'm not an expert on Indian Affairs. What I do 
know a little bit about is education. So I would 
like to try and talk with you about education 
and some of the kinds of possibilities that you 
might want to consider. The final word of what 
you do, as far as I'm concerned, is yours r you 
should make that decision or set of decisions. 

Let me explore some possibilities with you for just 
a few minutes and then what I would like to do, if 
it's all right with you, is have a discussion. I 
would like to attempt to answer questions that 
you might have relating to education. I don't 
want to talk about an area that you may not be 
interested in. So let me see if I can stimulate 
just a little bit of interest and then, if you 
have questions , I'll attempt to answer them and if 
you don't. I'll sit down. 

In order to put any kind of organization together 
and especially a formal school there are a number 
of things that eventually a group such as this 
will have to look at. Now you may call them by 
different titles, or you may put them in different 
orders, but eventually you will have to look 
at most of these problems and probably some 
others. Let me run down the list with you here 
and indicate two or three things as examples under 
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each of these headings. What I want to suggest to 
you is a different set of ways to look at each of 
these areas that you may want to consider. Perhaps 
out of this we can generate some interest and some 
possibilities. I am not going to suggest what I 
think is the way to build a school. What I want to 
try to do is suggest a whole set of options — 
as many as we can think of at this t ime for you 
to consider. 

Let's look at number one -- Sources of funds. Ed 
mentioned earlier thac this is a serious problem 
and you all know this is a serious problem. One 
doesn't operate without either money or the 
things money buys. Probably the most important 
thing you can buy with money is the time of 
people who have talents and abilities to do the 
things you need done. In this case perhaps 
teachers, or perhaps administrators, or some 
combination of experts. Sources of funds can be 
looked at in a number of ways. You can raise 
local money, you can go to Federal Government 
sources, you can go to state or provincial govern- 
ment sources, you can go to foundations, you can 
go to individuals, you -an attempt to sell things 
in order to bring in money on your own. There 
are other ways of doing it — for example, it 
might be a bit off-beat, but one might consider 
the possibi 1 j.ties of sellinr* stocks or bonds to 
somebody. Maybe somebody will buy them and raise 
money in that way. There are many problems in 
raising money and at some point you will have to 
agree to consider this and probably set up a 
committee or something to seriously consider how 
you get the kind of money for whatever you want 
to do. 

You'll have to concern yourself eventually with 
the question of affiliation and , of course , there 
are a number of ways you can affiliate. You can 
look again at the accreditation policies: are 
they a concern to you, will they be a concern to 
you? Does your school need to be accredited? 

What kind of association will it have with existing 



professional organizations, all the way from 
cultural organizations to teachers' associations, 
to colleges that exist, and so on? These will have 
to be a concern to you later on because probably 
you will not want your school to be a complete 
entity unto itself. You probably v;ant it to be 
a beginning point for young people to go on in 
other areas, either on to additional education 
and other colleges or other schools of one kind 
or another, or into other vocational areas, so 
that will probably be a concern of yours — 
student progress . 

You have to honestly concern yourself about 
student population . What will be your student 
population for the school? Will they be young 
people, pre-kindergarten? Will they be elementary 
students? Will they be what's considered the 
second year of high school? Will they be junior 
college? What kind of people will they be? And 
there may be some combinations. There have 
been some interesting things done, actually, 
around the world. A number of schools which I am 
familiar with in the United States have been mixing 
students together of various age levels, where the 
older student helped teach the younger student and 
they've actually set up formal situations in which 
this can happen, so that the high school student 
goes back a couple of hours a day, or a couple 
of hours a week, and works with junior high 
school students, and some of the junior high school 
students go back a couple of hours a day or a week 
and work with the elementary students, because the 
age difference is not so great between the 
junior high and the elementary school child as it 
is between the elementary school student and the 
teacher. Although the students do not necessarily 
replace the teachers, they work with them in 
combination. So there are many ways in which you 
can consider setting up student populations as 
well as student involvement. 

At some point, I've mentioned a ten-year plan. It 
could be a five-year or a twenty-year plan. It 
doesn't matter too much, but at some point you 
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probably will want to think about what size, what 
shape, what design will the school take. Are you 
thinking, or will you think, about one campus, or 
will you think about a decentralized situation 
where there are many smaller units that tie 
together somehow with an overall organization? 

Do you wish to locate it on the reserves or off 
reserves? These are concerns, before you put to- 
gether a school, that you will have to make decisions 
on one way or another. As you do that, serious other 
questions will come up. If it*s going to be one 
central school, will this mean it will be residential? 
Will students live on campus, in a dormitory kxnd 
of situation in colleges? Or will it be a commuter 
thing; a daily situation where the students can 
live at home wherever that may be and go to school 
during tii9 day and be back home during the 
evening? That's a concern you'll have to look at. 

Perhaps one of the most exciting areas to turn 
ideas over and to play with in a serious way is 
the curriculum area. By curriculum I mean those 
kind of things that go into the course content. 

What king of things do students want to study? 

What kind of things should they study? Why are 
they interested in studying? 

What about instructional technology, education 
technology? We have the ability in this world 
to put man on the moon. We have television. 

We have a lot of educational technology as a 
result of the electronics world. How would you 
use this? It is there. The state of the art is 
very advanced. It can do a lot of things today and 
a lot of things can be done by you and by edu- 
cators today that could not have been done ten or 
fifteen years ago. It really is brand new. 

And I might say that almost nobody knows how 
to use it, because it's so new. You may want to 
consider seriously these possibilities. 

The question of directors was mentioned earlier. 

Who will be your board of directors or your 
governing bedy? How will they be constituted? 

How will you replace them? What relat ioniihip 
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will they have with students or teachers or parents? 
Will students be represented on your governing board 
directly or indirectly? That, I think, is a serious 
concern of yours. 

You have the whole question of physical facilities 
which is again tied back in with campus or de- 
centralized school " the way you'll be located 
or how it will be shaped. It will be necessary 
eventually for you to make a decision on what kind 
of physical facilities you would like, and you'll 
probably conpromise with those you can afford and 
what will be the best mix that you can possibly 
make. There are new concepts in physical facilities 
and planning designs for construction. Probably 
the best kind of educational facility is not one 
such as this room. And it is not where you have 
a person standing in front of the room and a 
number of people with chairs facing the front. 

That's probably not the best. How will you con- 
struct or modify existing facilities or construct 
new ones? 

What about the so-called professional personnel? 

Do you need professional teachers? Do you noed 
professional administrators? If so, will they be 
trained and how? How will you select them? 

Perhaps you don't need them. Somehow this thing, 
this school, whatever it is that you create, has 
to be managed. Somebody has to make it happen, make 
it run. If it's decentralized, that will probably 
increase your need for management. If it's under 
one roof that may reduce your need for management. 
But some people will have to have soma respon- 
sibilities in that area or it will not run, not 
for very long. 

Philosophy and objectives — what do you really 
want the school to achieve? What are your objec- 
tives, what are your goals, why do you want the 
school? What do you want it to do? What do you 
want students to be able to do when they come 
out of that school? That's not an easy question 
to answer. It's a very difficult question. How 
will you evaluate whether the school is any good? 
How will you build an evaluation process which will 
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allow you to ir.alce sure that the school is not 
great for the first five or six years and after 
that becomes like any other school, like those 
that you're not happy with today? How will you 
prevent that from happening? That does tend to 
happen in all new ventures. They tend to start 
out great, full of fire and vigor, and within 
three or four years if you look at thorn and look 
at that which they were opposed to, it's difficult 
to tell the difference. That's a serious concern. 

One of the things that I'm personally most excited 
about is considering the difference between elapsed 
time and learnincr . Let me take a moment to tell 
you what I mean by that. Most of the schools that 
I'm aware of in the world are primarily interested 
in elapsed time. If you're a student, people say 
to you: "How many years of high school have you 

completed?" If you go to college, they ask you 
how many semester-hours have you done, what have 
you accomplished that you have credit for. They 
don't ask you what you learned. When you go 
looking for a job, they ask you, "Have you completed 
twelve years of high school?" They don't say, 

"What do you know?" or "What can you do?" but 
"Have you completed four years of college or two 
years of college or six years of college?" It's 
an elapsed time kind of thing. How much time have 
you spent? You could have learned a great deal in 
the process of spending that time and then perhaps 
you didn't learn anything. And although time is 
necessary, some portion, some amount of time is 
necessary for learning, perhaps the real question 
is, "What kind of learning and how much learning?" 
That's what may be most important. That's perhaps 
one of the reasons why you're unhappy with schools 
today. Many people are unhappy with many schools 
today, primarily for that reason, I think. The 
kind of learning that students feel is relevant is 
not happening; they're not learning what they want 
to learn. 

Let me go back to the curriculum area and the 
instructional technology for just a moment and then 
I'll stop and see if you have any questions. The 
instructional technology consists of tape recorders, 
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video tapes, overhead projectors, film strips, slide 
projectors, movies, you name it. There* s a whole 
area, including computers, available. And the 
ability to design learning packages or curriculum 
materials is considerably different now than it 
was fifteen or twenty years ago. And it*s 
potentially very exciting. You can do things here. 
It*s part of the state of the art, it is part of a 
knowledge we know how to do this pretty well. We 
will get better at it as we go along. We know how 
to do it pretty v;ell already. We know how to build 
materials for individualized instruction. By that, 

I mean materials which will allow individuals to go 
at their own pace as fast as they want or as slow 
as they want — to have choxces, to have options, 
to study areas that they want to study at that 
time. And there's a way, many ways as a matter of 
fact, to set it out so this can be managed, so the 
instructional process can be managed, so that you 
do not need to have a classroom. You may never need 
to have a classroom. You may decide at some point 
that you want one, but you may never need to have 
a classroom as we normally think of a classroom, 
with thirty desks, a teacher, a blackboard and 
that kind of thing. That may not be necessary at 
all unless you so choose. And students may not 
have to go in groups, and they may not have to 
spend twelve years because somebody at some point 
in history said, "Hey, twelve years is a good thing." 
Maybe it is; maybe it*s a bad thing. Maybe most of 
you could have learned in eight years what took 
you twelve years to go through, or maybe for each 
year you go to school, which is running nine months, 
perhaps you could learn what it is you are faced 
with in nine months in four months or perhaps in 
twelve. And you should have that opportunity, if 
you want to take it, sometimes to do that and take 
more time. Some people learn certain things faster 
than other people. We're all different — we know 
that. But the educational system that most of us 
are familiar with takes a hundred tiny kids at 
one end (and we know they're all different) and we 
put them in the same tube and we say we're gonna 
squeeze them all through for twelve years and 
everyone of you will have to do the same thing or 



learn the same thing, and at the end you all have 
to pass the same tests when you come out and now 
you're all going to be different again. But for 
twelve years somehow you're all the same. Perhaps 
that doesn't make sense, perhaps there's a better 
way to do that. Let me stop and let me hear some 
questions . 



Question ; 



Do you know of any schools, either in the U.S. or 
Canada, which are using computer-assisted or 
computer-related instruction? 

Answer; 



Yes, there are a number of schools that are working 
with computer-assisted instructions or computer- 
managed instructions in their operational day-to- 
day situe.tion, yes. 



Quest! 3n ; 



Are any of these related to Indian schools? 
Answer; 



I'm not familiar with any Indian schools at the 
moment which have any computer-assisted instruction. 
There may bo some, but I'm not aware of them. I 
don't think there are. 



Question ; 



Are you aware if there are any all-Indian schools 
in U.S. or Canada? 

Answer; 



I think so, but I don't know about Indian schools 
as a subject area. I think sonieone else could better 
answer that question. 
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Question; 

Could you explain something about how computers 
are used in schools and are they any good? 

Answer; 



Let me answer the second question first. Computers 
are not good or bad. They are machines. Automobiles 
are not good or bad — they are machines. If you 
use an automobile well, it does a good job of taking 
you from one place to another. If you drive out 
of control and kill yourself, it's not potentially 
very good. It depends how you make use of it. I 
don't think computers are either good or bad. 

I don't think computers have begun to realize their 
potentials. I don't think people using computers 
have begun to realize the ways in which the 
computers can be of help. I think they can be 
used for very good purposes. 

There are three major areas in which computers 
have been used in education in the last ten or 
fifteen years, that I'm aware of. Number one, 
they have been used for what's called "administra- 
tive data processing", which means keeping records, 
essentially. It's a big memory bank; you can feed 
a whole bunch of numbers in it and it remembers 
all the numbers; you want them back out and it 
feeds them back out to you. That's about it. 

It tells you who was absent and who was present and 
how many days and how much money you spent for 
text books and :-ll that kind of bookkeeping 
accounting. It's a data-collection kind of 
routine. That's been done for a fairly long time, 
ten or fifteen years in the education world and 
twenty years or more in the normal business world. 
That's one kind of application. 

The second hind of application is called "computer- 
assisted instruction" and that's where you have a 
little sort of television set or teletype machine, 
which is like a typewriter, that's hooked up to 
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the computer. And they have some variations on it 
with light panels and so on, where you can sit down 
and in typing you can kind of talk with the computer. 
It types something out on paper or on the television 
screen and you type something back and it types 
something out when you type something back, that 
kind of thing. And it would say "How much is 
3 times 6?", and you would type "12" and it would 
say, "No, that's wrong. Try again." And you 
type "18" and it says, "Yes, that's right, and now 
go on the next question. The next question is, 
how much is 4 times 5?" It does that kind of thing. 
That's very expensive; it costs a lot of money for 
computer time. Mostly that's only being done 
where somebody has put in some money — usually, 
in the U.S., the Federal Government has put in 
Federal dollars — for special research kinds of 
projects to find out how does this stuff work. 

Is it worthwhile? The answers vary, it's exciting, 
it seems in some cases to be worthwhile, but it's 
awfully expensive and you can do the same things 
as well or a lot better for a lot less money. So 
at this point in history, probably computer-assisted 
instruction, at least in my view, and in the view 
of many others, is something that's interesting 
but very expensive. Maybe ten years from now it 
will be something that can be used on a much more 
widespread basis, but not at the moment. 

The third area is what most people refer to as 
"computer-managed" or "computer-mediated instruction", 
which means that they use the computer off-line. 

You are not directly on-line; you're not tied in 
directly to the computer, and what happens there 
usually is that the individual student does certain 
things. He says, "Okay, I want to study this 
little unit on space science," and it probably takes 
him two or three weeks. So he does that and as he 
goes through it he takes tests and those tests are 
marked on cards and the cards are then mailed or 
hand-carried or fed in somehow later to the computer. 
The computer scores them and gives you back an 
answer and as a result of that says, "Hey, you did 
very well. You got 97 on that test and why don't 
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you go on and look at chapter 13, and look at film 
strip No. 12, listen to tape No. 4 and when you get 
through that, take another test and feed that back 
in." So that's kind of a computer-managed instruc- 
tion, where you're not talking directly to the 
computer, but it's more of an instruction process. 



Question ; 

Do you think an Indian school like we're talking 
about could be set up? 

Answer ; 

The impression I got was that this might take a 
long time and you're not sure it really can be done. 

Is that what you're saying? That may be true. It 
depends on a lot of things. Let me say that it 
can be done. It's possible to do; it depends who 
wants to do it and how much they want to do it. I 
suspect it will be done. The things I'm talking about 
are not futuristic, they're not pie in the sky. 

They're not 50 or 200 years away. I'm talking 
about things that are now being done in some combi- 
nation, some place in the world. I'm not talking 
about speculations. Computers are working today, 
television is working today, overhead projectors 
and film strips and individualized instruction are 
working today -— now — and have been last year and 
the year before. So you know it's possible. 

If you're talking about other questions, such as, 
"Where does one get the money to do this?", that is 
a serious problem and probably you can't do a 
good deal of it until you have some commitment from 
somebody with money. I think you can do some of it 
without money. You can certainly start it, if 
that's what you want to do. I'm really trying to 
hedge and not suggest what you should do, because 
I don't think that's my place. I'm trying to offer 
what may be alternatives, that you can think about 
as you go about making your decisions. If I were 
to start a school for a group of people and started 
working on it tomorrow, I believe it could be done. 
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I think you people can do the same thing. I don't 
have any special knowledge more than anybody else, 
but I believe it can be done. 

Can I go back to this question about individualized 
instruction a little bit? A number of persons in 
the last five years or so have been very concerned 
about what's come to be called "individualized 
instruction". The major word, the key word of 
individualized instruction, is o ptions or choices , 
and these are student options or student choices. 

Sort of imagine a, wall of pigeon holes or mail 
boxes where there are different learning packages, 
and there are hundreds of them, maybe thousands of 
them. Now I don't mean it has to take that physical 
format, it doesn't have to be that physical, but 
just for the moment visualize a whole bunch of 
little cubby-holes where an individual student can 
go with some assistance — from a teacher or a 
guidance person (or perhaps you'd even like to 
consider him a coach rather than some person who 
stands up and lectures) — somebody who works with 
students to try to help advise them or guide them 
about possibilities of what to choose, what things 
to follow, should A follow B or should B follow C. 

If you kind of envision that, then students can have 
the option to go and select from, you know, box No. 

73, some material about a certain subject. It 
might be about chemistry, it might be about social 
studies, it might be about the French Revolution 
or whatever it is that particular student wants to 
study at the time. The student can take that material 
and sit down with it and he can work alone, or with 
one or two or three or four or five or twelve students, 
and go through a set of materials which has options 
within it. You can either read about these materials 
in this text book, or you can look at that movie, 
or you can go look at this video tape — all three 
have the same information — of if you want to 
you can do all three. You don't have to do just 
one. They are there, and you know about them 
because you have a card or a piece of paper or 



whatever that says these are the kinds of things 
you need to know if you want to know about whatever 
it is, the French Revolution, space science, or 
whatever it is. Not all students have to study 
the French Revolution, or space science, or 
whatever it is you're studying, at the same time. 
Nor do they all have to take the same amount of 
time studying it. We're not necessarily talking 
about how much time it takes, we're talking about 
what kind of learning. 



Question ; 

What about tests? 
Answer ; 



There are various tests that go with that package. 
As you go along every so much amount of information 
(and they keep it fairly small), there's a small 
test at each end which is to test that material. 

One of the things that disturbs me a great deal is 
that most of the school systems test students 
not with malice, but tests are built on trickery. 
Teachers usually trick students and they don't 
mean to be tricky about it, it's just that it 
happens. They're not necessarily nasty, but it 
happens. Teachers will very often say, "All right, 
now let's take a test on this which is a little 
different from that," because they don't really 
want to give you tests on that . They want to 
understand your transfer of learning or how much 
you can assimilate out of it. Well, maybe that 
has a place at some point but it strikes me that 
it would be a lot more straight-forward, honest, 
and fair if we say, "Hey, let's learn this and 
having learned this, now let's take a test to 
see i^ we learned this, and not take a test on 
something else." So you can build in little tests 
along the way. 

Let me go back just for illustration. Let's assume 
that something was going to take the average 
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student maybe five hours — it might be all five 
hours in one day or it might be five hours over a 
week. Let's assume it takes him five hours on tho 
average to complete this set of things. About 
maybe every twenty minutes or so of work that he 
put in on that, he'd have a little type of quiz 
thing, to make sure that he was understanding the 
material, and if he hasn't gotten that point, then 
he stops right there. He doesn't go any further. 
He goes back until he gets that one, because that 
may be important for the next one. We’re not 
interested in how much time he spends, or did he 
sit with a class or did he bring a book home. 

We're interested in did he learn that thing. 



Question: 



Who makes him stop and go back? 
Answer : 



It's a self-discipline and regimentation. That's 
up to the student. Student education, in the final 
analysis, is always his own anyhow. You can stick 
anybody of any age into any situation and he's 
going to do what he wants to do whether you like 
it or not. He's either going to learn or he's 
not going to learn and if he decides he's going 
to turn it off, man, he's turned it off I Forget it. 
You're not going to reach him. 



Question : 

What happens to group testing? 
Answer : 



Group testing doesn't perform any particular useful 
function. So that's not necessary, in my view, 
but you can do it. If you decide you want to, at 
the beginning of every year, the middle of every 



year, give everybody some kind of test you made up 
because you think it's important to give them a 
test, you can do that. We usually do that now, 
although we don't mean anything, but we do it. 

As far as grades go, there are a number of ways 
of making up grades and that's a difficult area 
to play with because you have to set your value 
system up. I't depends what you, as people in a given 
situation, want. What do you want to know about 
student performancen? What do you want to know 
about how much they've learned? And very often 
that's a combination of a parent situation, 
where the parent wants to know how well his kid is 
doing in school, so he shouldn't be ashamed or 
maybe he could be proud, or even hit the kid over 
the head or something. He wants to know what 
the kid is d")ing, if he's not wasting his time, 
if he's not fooling around and if he's getting 
an education. 

But the grades don't necessarily tell him that. 

The grades are usually compared with somebody 
else's. Freddie did a little better than 
Johnny, so give Freddie an "A-" and give 
Johnny only a "B+". It's not terribly impor- 
tant. What is important, and you can set up 
grading systems very easily for this, is how 
much the students learn. Did they learn their 
package or not? If they learn it, give them 
credit for it, and that's that. You can set it 
up and say, "Have you learned about the French 
Revolution?" He passed the test, he didn't flunk. 

You don't really care what his number grade is. 

You can set it up any way you want. You can say, 

"He must pass it by 80%, being able to answer 
80% of the questions, or he doesn't pass." As 
soon as he passes with 80% of the questions or 
better, he's passed. Do you need to know whether 
he had an A- or B+? That depends on your filing 
system. I don't know how to split this; we 
always look for some way to classify the grades, 
to pigeon-hole things so we can understand them. 
That's a convenience and that's after the fact. 

That question is -- what are you going to impose 



on an individualized instructional system in order 
to inform other people, and that's a different 
question, because that's an extra imposition. 
You're imposing something from outside. That does 
not affect the way that the system internally 
woYks . 



Question ; 

How do you see this individualized instruction in 
this case? What I mean is, I'm a student. I don't 
know at what point I am and what package to take. 

Answer : 



That's a good question. There has to be a system. 
What you can call entry points, as well as exit 
points, and the question is: How do you know where 

the student is at any given time? Not so much 
because you want to know, but for him to know. 

And you can do that in a number of ways. One of 
the obvious ways is to have pre-tests, or entry 
tests, so-called. You can also have all sorts of 
generalized tests, so you can build very easily 
and quite quickly a fully accurate profile of 
where the student is, in any combination of things. 
You can say, in math, he is about here, in reading 
he is about here and in social studies, or whatever 
you want to call it, he is about here and in science 
he is about here. So you can build that sort of 
profile. If you build an individualized kind of 
system, totally or partially, then you have the 
ability to say to the student, "Young man, you 
know what your problems are. You know what you're 
doing. You know where you are in each of these 
areas. What are you going to do about it?" Not, 

"I am the teacher and I demand that you learn 
something tomorrow, " but "Your problem is in this 
area. Can I help you? Where do you want to go? 
These possibilities are there if you want to take 
advantage of them." 
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Question: 



Who should make decisions about the school? 
Answer: 



It*s a good point and I*m very sympathetic. I 
think that the decisions internally of what the 
student learns and when and how are largely up to 
the students. I think probably, in the final 
analysis and especially for young children, that 
the decision of what kind of school and how to go 
about it and whether or not to try to get money for 
it and so on would probably be the decision of the 
parents, too. I think, now I may be wrong, included 
in that is also the decision of whether or not 
the parents or the older people are in fact going 
to include the younger people in the planning, in 
the decisions, in the operation, in the running of 
it. I*m certainly in no position to make that 
decision. That's for the students to decide. 



Question: 



Do you know anywhere in Canada or the United States 
where the government is sharing the cost of a 
student- run school situation? 

Answer: 



No, I don't. 



Question: 



What would teachers do if instruction is individu- 
alized? 

Answer: 



The question is, what emphasis or what combination 
of energy would you place on opportunities for 
students to discuss with students and students 
to discuss with a teacher (or some kind of resource 
person) and what kind of proportion of energy or 
time would you put on the student working directly 



with materials, books, or films, or whatever. I 
really don’t mean to hedge your question but I 
think that the proportions vary according to the 
situation. I can visualize one extreme (l wouldn’t 
suggest that all students would do this) but one 
extreme that would be possible, if an individual 
were interested in operating this way, would be 
for a student to go through an entire educational 
system almost alone. That's one extreme. it 
would be possible for him to go through just the 
sets of materials, get the kind of learning he wants 
and be very successful at it. On the other 
extreme, it would be possible probably for a 
student to go through that sort of learning, pass 
all tests or whatever things you want to put up 
as evaluation, without having done any or much 
of the individual learning. guess is that 
most students will end up going through the 
materials at their own pace and according to 
their own interests, constantly forming and break- 
ing up and reforming groups of students and 
teachers who have similar interests at that time. 

So that maybe five, or six, or twenty- three , or 
whatever, students will get together because 
they're at about the same level and have the same 
interests and will work together until that 
particular thing is completed in that particular 
area, say mathematics. At the same time they 
may be working completely individually in science. 

At the same time they may be working with a 
different group in social studies. So groups 
will constantly reform and it is primarily up to 
the student as to which combination he sees 
and he chooses. 



Question; 



Do I understand that this system you’re referring 
to has just started, or is it in full swing some- 
where in the U.S.? 

Answer; 



There are a number of places in the U.S. where 
some portions of this are going on, and in some 



cases almost all of it is going on as a system. 

For excimple, one of them is at the University of 
Pittsburgh Research and Development Center. They 
call it "Individually Prescribed 

Instructions". This a primarily for the 
elementary school level. They have materials in 
four or five subject areas and they're creating 
new ones in other areas. They have materials 
in mathemr.tics ; they have materials in reading. 
This is for little kids, in grades one to six. 

They have materials in social studies; they have 
materials in science. It's not all completed yet 
but in those areas for six years the students were 
able to go at their own pace. They have options 
of what materials they would choose and, depend- 
ing on how well they performed, suggestions that 
they may go back and do that again, in a different 
way, or go on to here, and they can choose among 
these options . 



Question : 

Can you get information on this through the University 
of Pittsburgh? 

Answer : 



Yes, the University of Pittsburgh is working in 
close cooperation with another organization in 
Philadelphia which is called "Research for Better 
Schools". They are a regional educational 
laboratory. They are taking the I.P.I. system 
from Pittsburgh and they are now trying it out 
on something like 35 or 40 schools around the 
Pennsylvania area, and they also have some schools 
out in California with whom they're working, and 
now they're working with some in the Northwest. 

There are a number of places where this is going on. 
As I said earlier, I have been talking about things 
that are happening today and yesterday and last 
week and last year. I'm not talking about things 
twenty years in the future. This kind of an 
operation, or some variation, is in operation in 



many places. 



Question; 



What name is this system called? 
Answer: 



I.P.I. in this case — '’Individually Prescribed 
Instructions”. There are other schools and other 
colleges who are working on similar kinds of 
things around the country. I have a group in 
Washington, D.C., who's working with a county 
in the state of Maryland, doing a similar kind 
of thing on the high school level with chemistry, 
French, and geometry. They're also doing similar 
things at the college level with physics. Those 
things can be done. 



Question; 



Do you think that individualized instruction will 
become more common? 

Answer; 



Yes. I feel, for a whole set of reasons, this will 
become more and more the way in which schools are 
organized and run. For a whole set of reasons; 
Number one, it takes good advantage of technology; 
Number two, it really does give students a choice. 
The students who work in this situation will not 
go back to the other situation. They really want 
it. They really get excited about it. You take 
the kids, and you give them a chance to explore 
and do their own things — to learn what is their 
interest — they really get turned on and they do 
it. And then you try to set them back in a 
situation like we have here, where somebody is 
talking to somebody; and, you know, they just can't 
stand it I They go like crazy in it. I was in- 
volved in a setting up of the Job Corps about five 



years ago in the U.S. That's part of the "War 
on Poverty" . We set up a similar kind of learning 
system within the Job Corps which was used exten- 
sively in about 100 rural conservation caimps, 
so-called, and most of the contractor-operated 
camps used also similar, but different, things. 

In the conservation centers, and in many of the 
contractor-operated centers, they achieved some 
fcintastic grades amd scores . By definition, they 
were working with kids who were 16 to 21 years 
old, who had failed in the school system, who had 
"dropped out", or been pushed out, or whatever — 
kids who Ccime from a poverty background, kids who 
were supposed to be, by definition, failures. 

They placed these kids in this caimp. The kids 
volunteered to go to the ceumps and many of them 
gained as much as three- or four-year scores in 
reading, mathematics amd in some other areas in a 
matter of six months. Now there were some that 
continued to be failures, but a lot of them that 
were labelled failures weren't failures at all. 
When they got a system that they could get a hold 
of, and they could learn from, they got turned 
on by it. They showed that they really could do 
the stuff and they could learn. 



Question ; 



With this learning, you can go as fast as you want? 
Answer : 



Yes, you can go as fast as you want. In fact, the 
real problem when you give students an opportunity 
to learn at their own rate, is that they gobble 
up the material so fast you can't keep ahead of 
them. You can't produce new material fast enough. 
One of the solutions to this problem is to engage 
the students in developing materials, which they 
like to do and they do a good job. Very often the 
students do a better job than the teachers in 
developing material. They research it more 
thoroughly and they look at it through a different 
set of eyes. They have more energy. 
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The way the questions are going it seems that the 
older ones have all the questions. I'm wondering 
if the young students are not interested enough 
to ask any questions. 

I think there's still a lot of misunderstanding 
as far as the young students are concerned. They 
still don't understand what this is all about. 
These people here, are here to give us some in- 
formation. They don't want to go to school. It's 
just to get the thing started — the school itself. 

Would you like to ask any questions? If you have 
any questions, don't be shy. 
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When he had finished answering questions, Mr. 
Gillis and the young people moved into the adjoin- 
ing room for a discussion. However, Mr. Gillis 
had to leave Memremcook as the group broke for 
dinner, after which the young people resumed their 
session. Richard Laughing, a Mohawk from St. Regis 
Reservation in New York, came to the conference with 
Ernest Benedict, director of the North American 
Indian Travelling College. During the afternoon 
session he remained with the young people and 
answered questions about his experiences at the 
Haskell Institute, an all-Indian school in 
Kansas. These discussions were not tape recorded. 
However, large charts were kept which outlined the 
discussion as it progressed. The statements the 
Indian young people made about education and about 
what a school for Indians should be like are listed 
below . 

Some thoughts about present schools - because of 
transportation prob3.ems, you can't take part in 
school activities; for an Indian, school is just 
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work — transportation problems prevent you from 
staying after school for extra help — right away 
you are subject to criticism and ridicule — I don’t 
think integration causes drop outs — white schools 
are based on competition — you should go to school 
to learn, not to compare — I don't like integrated 
schools — it depends on the area you are in — in 
history books, Indians are savages — it depends on 
the attitude of each person; if you are ashamed, it 
will bother you — Indian students are more mature 
than the white students in the same class; they 
know more about life — you are not allowed to 
speak your own language ~ if you want an educa- 
tion, you will learn, you will pay any price, even 
your pride — this world is about competition. 

Teachers - a teacher should give encouragement — 
should be available — should give advice from his 
past experience — should help you w’ith your work -- 
should act like a human being — — students should have 
respect for teachers ~ lots of times teachers pre- 
tend they are superior, God or something -- teachers 
are our equals — teachers are superior — should 
not play parent role — should not be a seargent 
no lining up — teacher should teach you as a person — 
teachers are old-fashioned — take sides — — prejudiced 
puritanical — they are afraid to say what something 
means -- they try to make Indians think like whites -- 
if you can't stand a teacher, you form a mental 
block — students should be able to evaluate teachers - 
should have more than one teacher teaching each 
subject to get different points of view, 

Indian subjects - teach Indian culture — separate 
the different tribes — you should learn you own 
culture in particular and also about other Indians in 
general — your language is part of your culture, 
you live your culture — Indian rights should be 
taught so we know where we stand — should study 
Indian act, treaties, history — Indian art should 
be taught, modern Indian art. 
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Classes , courses > grades - you should have certain 
subjects at certain hours, like in college, and just 
have to be at class for the subjects you are taking — 
should be able to choose your own subjects — 
there should be a guidance councellor — should take 
subjects that interest you — should have to 
take some compulsory subjects, like choose six out 
of ten — there should be report cards — use 
credit system — should be adult education at 
night — should be able to take subjects that 
allow you to go on to the university — should 
have big choice of subjects to take — the school 
should allow you to change your mind — there 
should be post-graduate courses — if you want to 
learn without competition, should be a pass-fail 
system of grading. 

Discipline - it is wrong that the principle has all 
the power and the school board is right behind him — 
the teachers and students should make the rules 
together for the good of the majority — should 
have open court, some neutral way. 

Should a new school have all Indian teachers and 
students? - if you have white students it will 
create problems for them — previous schools have 
been planned by just a certain group of whites; 
the present schools don*t work for a lot of white 
students — if you kept whites out, you would get 
bad reactions from them — we have been joining 
them too long, let them join us — some want all 
Indian — should have anyone who is qualified for 
a teacher — you wouldn't have so many drop-outs 
in an all-Indian school — should be Indian planned 
and operated. 



TUESDAY NIGHT, JULY 15 

On Tuesday most of the representatives from 
the Union of New Brusnwick Indians had to fly to 
Winnepeg for an emergency meeting of the Canadian 
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National Indian Brotherhood to discuss Cretien's 
policy statement on Indian affairs. As a result, 
the planning committee was now almost completely 
young people, as it remained for the rest of the 
week. The Tuesday session had left everyone 
relaxed. So, it was decided to tiry the same for- 
mat again — but to separate the adults and young 
people from the beginning, to video-tape the 
session, and to show it to the adults in another 
room. The planning committee also felt that there 
was something of a generation gap between the 
younger and older young people. Therefore, it was 
decided to divide the morning* s discussion group 
in two — 17 and older in one, 16 and younger 
in the other. For the afternoon a discussion 
with Indian students, attending a workshop on 
Indian culture at the University of Moncton, was 
planned. 

On Sunday and Monday nights there had been a 
little Indian dancing and a record hop, but 
Tuesday was the real beginning of the social events. 
Tuesday night a band from Big Cove Micmac Reserve 
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ana again Wnanasaay night. Except £cr 
a few reccra hope, all the entertainn.ent of the 
conference wan proviaea by maiane . Every night 
Ernest Beneaict ana Richara Laughing, both Mohawh, 
from the North Merican Indian Travelling College 
lea Indian dancing and singing, and also showed 

ae <-he week progressed, Indian 
several movies. As the wee^ t> 

dancing became more and more popular. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 16 



The first speaker was Gerry Gambill. Mr. 
Gambill worked as a community development worker 
at St. Regis Mohawk Reserve in Ontario and Quebec 
until he was removed by the Indian Affairs Branch 
in 1967. He then was district director for the 
Company of Young Canadians. He is presently 
teaching ai: the Antioch College Graduate School in 
Putney, Vermont. Mr. Gambill also provided free 
video-taping services at the conference. 
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Previous speakers have been speaking because they have 
been experts on some thing or another. What I’m going 
to give you is not anything that I’m an expert about but 
is just my own opinion. A lot of what I ’ 11 say will be 
controversial and many of you will disagree and some of 
you will agree and so on. I think that if there is some 
controversy it will be good. I get the feeling from 
listening to people talk that the kids who have dropped 
out of school r but you know maybe that is not quite right 
and maybe being a drop out isn’t such a good idea, so 
I’d like to give the other point of view, and that is 
the point of view that the guys who have dropped out of 
school over the years should all be given medals. That 
the people who have dropped out of school have over the 
years have been the people who have kept Indian commu- 
nities going and Indian communities alive. The Indians 
who have gotten good education, et cetera, have -not 
been any good to their people at all. There’s a good 
reason for that when you stop to think about it. 

Mr. Bourque says that the people who come to the adult 
education classes here, in one year achieve a grade 9 
level. People who can’t read and write come here, they 
study and after a year they can pass their exams for 
grade 9. Well, now kids who start in kindergarten and 
go grades 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 have spent 9 years 
doing something else. It only takes one year to learn 
what they’ve learned. (Now that’s something else if 
they’ve learned) . You stop and think about your own 
education and most of the time that’s spent in school 
is not spent on giving you knowledge, but is spent in 
changing you as people. You are taught to sit straight, 
keep quiet, put your hand up when you want to do some- 
thing, listen to the teacher, raise your hand if you 
have to go to the bathroom, don’t question your teachers 
authority, be on time, be there right at 9:00 in the 
morning, wear certain kinds of clothes, speak a certain 
kind of language, do certain kinds of things. So that’s 
what most of your education has been about. It has not 
been to give your certain amounts of knowledge. This 
means that in your new school it doesn’t matter if you 
change the content of your education, it doesn’t matter 
if you change the kind of information that you’re given. 
But if you go through this same process, when you come 
out at the end you don’t have Indians that come out at 
the end. What you have is people who know about Indians, 
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but were not Indians. You have people who know 
about Indian crafts but are not Indian craftsmen, 
because the kind of socialization, the kind of 
education that you're given in schools is the 
kind of education that equips you essentially 
to work and to work in various strange types of 
situation where you have to be to work at 9:00. 
You have to respect your boss, you have to be 
neat in your work or you don't question what the 
company does, or you aren't a part of something 
big, but you do little small kinds of jobs. This 
is really what it's all about. 

There's a number of myths, or falsehoods about 
education that most of you have been taught to 
believe. One of them that you have been taught 
to believe is that i5 you get a good education 
you'll get a good job. This is not necessarily 
true. One of the things that's been happening 
here is that all the time the qualifications for 
tte jobs are changing. Now in order to get a 
job as a garbage collector you have to have a 
high school education. What happens is that 
eaucation has been used as a gate or a control 
and whenever you get too many people for a 
particular kind of job all they have to do is 
raise the qualifications and what a lot of 
Indian people have found out, a lot of Black 
people have been finding out, a lot of Puerto 
'Ricans have been finding out, was that they have 
done all the right things, they've gone through 
School, they've been good kids, they've gotten 
a good education, but when they get out the jobs 
just aren't there for them. So that is one of 
the myths: that if you get a good education 

that you'll have a good job. This is not nec- 
essarily true - some people will, not all of you. 

pother method you've been taught to believe 
is that your education should enable you to get 
ahead. You as an individual are taught a lot 
about competition, you're taught that you've 
got to keep ahead of the other guy. You've got 
to be smart, you've got to keep on top of things, 
yoi've got to work your way up the ladder. Part 
of the strength of Indian communities over the 
years have been a fact that it is a community. 

It is a group of people. A group of people that 
when anything happens to the outside, they stick 
together and they work together. So with what- 
ever kind of education that you think about 
getting, you should think about an education 
not for yourself as individuals, not so that you 
can get ahead, but that all the people can get 
ahead, so that everyone in the community can 
profit by what happens. 
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You've also been taught that if you're going to 
do anything very complex in this very complicated 
world you've got to stick to an education for a 
long period of time. This is not true either. 

(They've found that you can bring, well in fact 
they've done it). They brought Eskimos down from 
the Arctic, people who don't know how to read or 
write or anything. They came down and they 
wanted to teach them to be jet engine mechanics 
and they found that within three months, without 
any teaching that the Eskimos are the best mech- 
anics on the lot. They still don't know how to 
read or write. Why? Because they haven't gone 
through all this process of deadening your cur- 
iosity. The process that has taught you to respect 
the teacher instead of respecting what's happening 
inside of you. They found that when there is a 
time of war and they need a lot of men to operate 
the big guns and to learn how to do very complex 
things and how to operate computers, they take 
people right off the streets and give them a very in- 
tensive education and in a short period of time, 
a matter of months they're able to do this. They 
take people and they teach them how to speak 
Russian or hov; to speak Vietnamese or how to 
speak any kind of language. They do this in 2 
or 3 months. It does not take a long period of 
time, as you might think, to learn particular 
skills. The idea that you've got to go through 
these things step by step is not necessarily true 
and you're only taught that so that you'll stay 
in a very expensive kind of baby sitting service 
that tends to separate you from your families, be- 
cause that's the main functions schools are now 
having. 

A long time ago the task of education was to enable 
man to service against the hostile environment to 
learn how to eat, how to get shelter, how to have 
clothes and these kinds of things. But there's 
another kind of world too; that's the social world. 
The world of other people that are around you. 

The task of survival that you have, particularly 
that you have as Indians is just as crucial as the 
task of the cave man in surviving against the physical 
world because you have a hostile social world that 
you've got to survive against and it's just as 
critical as having to worry about what you're going 
to eat and what's going to happen to you. The 
hostile social world does not threaten your survival 
as human beings but it deJes threaten your survival 
as Indians. Education used to lie in the control of 
communities and at one time things we taught mother 
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to daughter, father to son; but as things became 
more complex, certain people in the coiranunity 
specialized in education and became teachers. 
There wasn't anything wrong with that so long 
as they didn't feel they owned education, that 
they owned knowledge and they controled what 
you were going to learn, because that was some- 
thing that the communities did. But what's 
happened now is that the control of education 
is not in the control of communities. The 
control of education is in the control of people 
who have a great amount of power. The people 
that sit on the school board make the laws, own 
the companies, print the text books, and own 
the television stations are not the people who 
necessarily have the interest of the community 
at heart. What they have at heart is that 
they'll stay on the school board, that they'll 
stay as owners of a T.V. station, that they'll 
stay as people in control in the legislatures, 
that's what they have at heart. And so what 
they want is people who will come to the school 
system and not a^k too many questions and who 
will work hard,' who will sort of come to work 
at 9:00 every mbrning, who won't misbehave in ' 
any kind of a way. . In particular people who 
will allow -them to stay in the jobs that they 
have. 

Well, even if this worked, even if it doesn't 
sound so good, but it worked, maybe it would 
be a good idea: but the fact is it isn't 

working and if you read the newspapers what 
do you find? You find that the kids on the 
college campuses are all rebelling, they're 
saying that their education does not mean 
anything to them. You read the papers about 
what's happened in the cities, you find that 
there are riots, rebellions of all kinds, all 
kinds of problems, crime on the streets, the 
legislators down in Albany can't even go from 
the Capital Building to their parking lot with- 
out getting mugged. In New York city alone, 
last month, there were over a 100 people who 
died of heroin addiction. A 100 people in one 
city in one month. This is not an unusual 
thing. So that this system is not working. 
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Question; i 

What do you think our new school should be like? 

Answer: 

I almost hesitate to answer the question because I | 

think the answer to that has got to come from the I 

young people that are here. Let me just say some of j 

the things that it shouldn't be. I don't think it i 

should be something that separates people from their | 

families, it should be something that makes families j 

stronger. It should concentrate on the experiences j 

that the people have, the school should be happy, it 

should be fun, it should be a place where people have 

good experiences where they develop good memories, they 

have good times. This is what makes good people. And 

along the way they should also learn certain kinds of 

skills and knowledge. But any df you who want to go 

out and learn how to program a computer, you can go 

get a course in that that will do it in 3 or 4 months, 

you don' t have to have a school that takes 10 years 

to do it. If you want to learn how to operate a 

machine, to meJce tools and dyes, to learn how to type, 

to learn how to drive heavy construction equipment and 

so on, there are very good shcools that can do that in 

a very short period of time. Your school doesn't 

necessarily have to have all of this. What you have 

to have is a school that turns out people who still 

are curious, who still want to learn, who still have 

very active minds, who are very strong, healthy people. ' 

I mean like emotionally. These are the kind of people 
that will continue to get an education in these very 
specialized kinds of things. 




Question; 

Won't we have to go out in the white world to earn a 
living? 

Answer; 

That's a good question. You see it's the kind of 
education that your 're going to get. Indians are going 
to remember that they're Indians and the comnwnities can 
be strong. I think that Indian communities can be strong 
enough that there is not the complete amount of reliance, 
the dependence that there is right nowon white communities. 
Right now, almost always, I bet 90% of the Indians in this 
country if they want to get a good job have to go away 
from home to get it. Not only a good job but if they even 
want to support their families they've got to go away from 
home to do that. So the idea would be to develop people 
who are educated to develop the economics of their own 
communtiies so that you don't have to have the men leaving 
all the time, because this weakens a community. 






The kind of education that the people are getting is not 
necessarily preparing them to be good strong people. You 
only need to look around the countryside and to see the 
pollution and wonder how long that's going to last. To 
look at the air over the cities and wonder how long that's 
going to last. If this is what a civilization of educated 
people are doing, of people who are the products of the 
school systems, then I think you have a question tlie 
school q^stem itself and the whole purposes of education. 

I don't know whether you know it or not but in the old 
Indian Act, the Canadian Indian Act up until 1951, that 
any Indian who got an education automatically ceased to 
be an Indian, that Indians who got a college degree, be- 
came a lawyer, became a preacher, stopped being an 
Indian, and no longer had any Indian rights. If you 
read all the material Indian Affairs has been putting 
out you will see it has placed all of its hopes for the 
integration and the assimilation of the Indian people 
«pn education. Over 50% of the budget of Indian Affairs 
is spent on education. It makes you stop and think 
exactly what they wanted, particularly since the Canadian 
government is now proposing legislat ion that abolishes 
Indians. If you've been reading your newspaper, you know 
that the Canadian government has said within 5 years 
there will be no such thing anymore as a person who is 
an Indian, you'll all be Canadians. There will be no 
such land as Indian Reserves; it will just be ordinary 
land. This is what the Government has said and this is 
what the whole controversy is about. The reason that 
the Government feels that they can say this at this point 
in time is that they think that there are enough Indians 
who have been educated. Now if you think about that, 
maybe the statement that I made about the people who have 
dropped out should all get medals, may make a little more 
sense. 

I think that your task here is to determine what you want, 
you as young people, you as people who are going to be in 
control of your communities in the very near future. What 
kind of person do you want an Indian to be? What kind of 
a man? What kind of a woman? What will his values be? 
What will his communities be like? How will he get along 
with other people? when you determine the kind of man 
that you want the Indian to be, then think of the kinds of 



things that children should learn and the kinds of exper- 
iences that they should have so that they will become that 
kind of people. When you think about that, you'll have 
your school designed. What you need then is not necessarily 
a school but a way of growing up. How should you grow up? 
How should Indian kids grow up, so that they'll be that 
kind of person? I hope that when the 21st century rolls 
around when you are about 40 or 45 years old that there 
will be some very strong communities, that will be very 
Indian and that there will be a lot of people who will 
be turning to those communities for advise and information. 
You're finding that already. A lot of young people are 
looking to the Indians for information about how to survive. 
Even educated young people, people who have gone through 
college. Look at the clothes they're starting to wear, 
Indian style-life. And I think that you're going to 
find that the Indian communities are going to be the places 
that a lot of white people are going to come to to study 
the ways of how they can make their white communities 
stronger, better and they're only going to be able to 
do that if there are any Indians left. And whether there 
are any left is going to be determined a lot by your success 
in the kind of educational program that you're planning. 

So that's all I have to say; as I say it's only opinion, 
but if there are any questions that you have about that. 

I'll be glad to answer the questions or argue with you 
about it or whatever you would like to do. 



Question; 

Why does the Indian drop out? 

Answer: 

The trade dy is not the people who have dropped out. The 
tradedy is that you don't have anything decent to drop out 
into. The tragedy is that there isn't a good Indian ed- 
ucation available to the people who have dropped out. That's 
the tragedy, now you look around right not. John Cretien, 
the Minister of Indian Affairs has stood up a month ago 
almost now, and said he's going to abolish Indians and 
abolish Indian Reserves. Where have the education Indians 
been in speaking out against that. The people that have 
spoken out against it that have made all the "fighting 
the battle", are not the educated Indians. The educated 
Indians have become educated so much that they don't know 
how to fight back against us. They're too much a part of 
the system. 



After Mr. Gambin's talk the young people split up into 
two different age groups to talk about what an Indian 
school should be like. Neither meetings were recorded, 
but as on the day before, large charts were kept. Some 
of the ideas discussed by the older group were: 



The school should take students around to many 
different types of reservations to teach the 
general idea about Indians and their cultures - 
the school should teach your Indian language, 
religion should be taught, there should be no 
age limit on students but they should be going 
into at least 9th grade work - parents should 
have something similar to PTA - the relations 
between parents, teachers and students should 
be kept up. 

Some of the younger groups ideas were: 

Students should not be allowed to cut classes; 
if you choose your own subjects, you should 
not be bored ~ you should be able to change 
courses any time during the year - the teachers 
should be mostly Indians - no one should be 
kicked out of school for breaking some rule; 
there can be other punishments. There should 
be a school nurse, doctor, and psychologist - 
should have a young principle - pay students 
to do janitoring - the school should be open 
for 10 months every year - only four hours of 
classes each day - have a student monitor in 
each classroom - some of the subjects should 
be: algebra, psychology, public speaking, 

self defense (boxirg and wrestling), home ec- 
onomics and shop for both boys and girls, 
music, modern band, ballet, student run bank 
as part of the commercial course, mechanical 
drawing. 
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Wednesday Afternoon, July 16th 



After dinner the students and teachers from the 
Indian Cultural Workshop at the University of 
Moncton showed up for a panel discussion. Every- 
one got together in the main room; from then on 
the young people and adults no longer split into 
separate groups. As it turned out, no panel was 
formed, but rather a debate started up between the 
Moncton students and the Memremcook participcints. 
Several of the students from Moncton felt that 
having a school mostly for Indians would be bad 
for the students because they had to learn how 
to make a living in the White man's world. The 
Memremcook participants had been considering this 
problem since the beginning of the week. The 
discussion moved freely over a number of subjects, 
including assimilation, Cretien* s policy statement, 
Indian history, and so on. It is unfortunate that 
there were no tapes made, because during this session 
many of the young people had a chance to sharpen 
their ideas about what an Indian school should be 
like and what it should do. 
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On Thursday, July 17, 1969, Ernest Benedict, the Director 
of the North American Indian Traveling College, suggested 
some ideas about how the school could work: 



Imagine going into the school. There are two or three 
rooms and a different sign over each door. One sign 
says MicMacs, another says Maliseets, another says, oh. 
Carwash, or anything, anykind of labels, or you can call 
yourself American Telegram or Telegraph or whatever. 

Inside these rooms, a MicMac room, the teacher will say, 
"Welcome to the tribe. From now on, you are going to 
operate as a tribe, you are going to learn how to live, 
you're going to learn what makes a tribe operate, you ^ re 
going to have to make this a growing and an operating 
venture.*' Well how do you do it? Well you're going 
to have to start off speaking your language, you might 
have to branch off speaking some other languages. You 
may have to learn background, that would be history. 

You'd have to make this thing economically possible; 
so how do you do that? You have to go look for industries, 
you have to go look for work, where would you go and 
look for work^.Al^y on the reserve? Well all these, I 
think can be studied even very young, if the teachers 
or the group leaders are really on the ball. And one 
can teach one another in a situation like that. The 
older ones can help the younger ones with simple things. 

In that room you'd have to learn economics; you'd have 
to learn social studies; you'd have to learn languages; 
you'd have to learn how to write a letter to type to 
various firms and well these things. This is the plan, 
there are others, one is that the school itself can be 
set up in such a way that it would have a number of 
facilities there, ready and open any time. The parents 
that have children that want to learn something bring 
their children there or they can even participate in 
the teaching of the children. The things are all there 
in the school. The instructors or some directors are 
available there. And the parent will say, "This child 
needs a grade 1 education - he should know how to read 
and write, would you help me?" Everybody in the com- 
munity, can be involved in this. They can teach the 
children from 6 years old right up through anyone - 
even old people can learn in that situation. If you 
have enough of the facilities, the tools and the books 
and all that knowledge that is needed by the community, 
you just have to have the initiative, you have to have 
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the desire to go there and learn and as long as you're 
learning, you can make your own decision as to how fast 
you go. Maybe I have given you some other ideas that so 
far have not even been considered. If you're going to 

should think up new ideas and teaching 
methods too as well as having a new building. 



A discussion followed on boredom. Someone asked a 

question about what students can do about boring teachers. 
A Student; 



They should be able to do something cibout it. If a 
teacher is going to be teaching me against ny intentions, 
I listen to him, and then all of a sudden it turns me 
off like I'm sitting there, and he's mumbling something 
and I m trying to get this information from him and I 
can t get it and he looks at the students and he shys 
away, he can't speak up. He keeps his feelings in. If 
I want to learn, I want him to be agressive to speak out. 



Question; 

In this other school we're talking about, would it be 
the students responsibility to do something about it? 

A Student; 

It depends how many students are bored. if there's 1 
or 2, it's probably the student not the teacher that's 
at fault, but if it's the whole group; if 30 or 40% of 

fhe class or even 50%, well then it has to be the teacher's 
fault. 

Another Student ; 

Well then it should be the students, it's them, their 
learning. The teac- 'r is supposed to be teaching ther.y 
and if he isn't, wo 1 then the students have to do some- 
thing ctbout it. 

Another Student; 

When you have a bunch of students in a class, they're 
going to have to keep some kind of quota or something, 
to know how those students are doing, you know their 
averages. If they're coming along good or if they are 
doing bad, to find out how come they're doing bad. If 
they're doing good, great - then the teachers are doing 
their job and the students are listening. But if there's 
something wrong, if the students are lagging behind, like 
they are bored, they can't stand the teachers, if he's 
up there, mumbling to himself, there should be a change. 
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Norman Bourque/ one of the directors of the Memremcook 
Institute/ commented: 



One of the things you've been doing is investigating 
techniques on what is Indian Education/ and now you 
are studying what you just mentioned: boredom* There * 

is only one person speaking • But there are approximately | 
140 ears in this room. 

} 

I received an indication that gave me some insight on 
how to speak/ on how to see/ but there's nobody that 
has given a course on how to listen. 

There's not a school that gives a course on how to listen 
but everyone wants to learn how to speak. 

Boredom is a big word. 



A Student; 

Well that's why we want an Indian -run school. Teaching 
is done in different ways; there are different methods 
of looking at things/ different methods of teaching - 
you have a chance to overcome this bordom. 

N. Bourque: 

I know we teach the upgraders here and we spent approximate. 
3 months in trying to determine how to work , trying to giv*^ 
them an idea of how to learn/ because we felt that if we 
taught a person how to learn/ then he ^ould be set for lifei 
on getting an education because it's the same problem. I ; 
not only think that an education is a lifelong process but 
I think that education is life. 

A Student: 

I said we're going to need some professional help from 
professional people to see how we are going to get some 
funds to help us start what we want to start our new 
High School. You know/ we could do it ourselves- but we 
don't know how to go about it ana if we get some help 
from Institutions/ from Foundations from different parts 
of this country/ then we're all set. 

A Student : 

It's going to be our school with our own ideas of how to 
go about it. We're going to set it up without any ties 
from the Government or from any other one from a»>y sort 
and so we'll be an independent school that way/ and we'll 
have our own staff# our own teaching faculty/ our own sport 
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like in competition with other High Schools, and we'll 
compete in sports and things like that and we're going 
to have all this and it will be our school, for our own 
education, for our own history, for our own culture, for 
us. 



A Student ; 

Is the School going to be on a tuition basis or what? 

How is the school going to be run? 

A student; 

Probably the Government will have to support us, they 
do with other schools and I don't see anything wrong 
with this school. 

A studen t; 

There are a lot of colleges in the States, they get grants 
from the United States Government for education, that 
doesn't mean the United states Government controls all 
these colleges. Seme thing in Canada, the Canadian 
Government gives out funds to these colleges to keep them 
going, it doesn't moan he controls them. 
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Jerry Gambill; 

About one hundred years ago the goveriment of Canada felt 
that the answer to the whole Indian situation was to build 
Agricultural Institutes and they built them across the 
country. They build some here in the Maritimes, in 
Saskatchewan, they're all over the place. Indian people 
went there, Indian young people. At these Institutes, 
things didn't go well and the people who came out of them 
were not good people and the whole thing turned into a 
miserable mess, and now, most of these Institutes have long 
since been closed. I'm wondering what the discussions were 
at that time amongst Indian people. Whether they said we've 
got bad Agricultural Institutes so let's design a good 
Indian Agricultural Institute, or whether they began to 
think of other solutions. I've heard a lot of talk about 
Indian teachers. White teachers, Indian advisors. White 
advisors, but I haven't heard any talk about Indian teach- 
ings and White t cachings and I am wondering if there is a 
difference between Indian advice and vhite advice. Whether 
it is possible to get white advice from Indians and Indian 
advice from Whites. The last thing that I just have in 
the back of my mind and really may not have anything to do 
with the discussion is this. If you drive down a highway 
and you see a sign that says historical monument and you 
stop to read the monument and it says: "Here there were 
300 Indian people" and you drive a little further down the 
road and you see a sign that says this, we wonder, you 
know, when we read American History, where are the Pequots, 
Wampanoags , Mohegans, where are all these people, where have , 
they gone. And when you look at a map of the Maritimes, you 
see all kinds of places where it says Indian Reserve. When i 
you go there, there is no Indian, just trees. I'm wondering ^ 
what the school you're proposing has to do with that, whethei 
in 1980, the graduates of their school will be taking their 
children back to a place that says "Big Cove" you know once 
Indians lived there. 



A Student; 

You know I think that is what Earnie Benedict tried to 
get at. And I had a question written down here. "How 
much is a school for your education, as an individual to 
get along with the world?" And how much is a school 
going to be for an education for you as a member of y°ur^^ 
tribe, for you and your tribe to get along in the world? 
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A Student ; 

No matter how much Indian culture or Indian history or what- 
ever you can never leave out the Europeanism of the White 
man's race. It is never completely forgotten, it's always 
there because we have lived with it so long; it is part now, 
you just can't push it aside. It's so much a part of us, 
so no matter what we are taught in this school, or what our 
children get taught, there will always be a part of the 
European civilization. 

Mike Mitchell; 

Let me clarify that. Yes, we have to live in this society 
as well as everyone else, but no White man has the right 
to say, "This is my civilization." We are all changing, 
everyone else too. Just because I have these clothes on 
doesn't mean that I'm an Indian. The values and principles 
of an Indian is something that you have to keep in mind, 
keep in practice. This is what is important. A White man 
can go in a school today, and can see Indians. This White 
man comes out here and says: "Look, you're not an Indian. 

Look at the way you dress and go to school, this is our way. ' 

You can throw that back in his face. You can say to the 
White man: "This was the teachings of Indians from way 

back. Indidans developed rubber, and cotton and many other 
things in this country and Indians invented that system of 
democracy we live under now, it's all Indians. It's all 
a part of us. " So when someone says this, you can just 
tell him right away that a lot of people get the past mixed 
up with today, and a lot of people have the idea that the 
White man invented everything in this modern civilization, 
and a lot of people think that to be an Indian is to wear 
head dresses and moccasins, but they don't have the whole 
story. Well, I'll tell you something, that Iridians have 
every right to wear that, that's a part of him. 

i 

This is how I ' m an Indian even if I have to live in this 

world. There is no reason why I can't remain what I am, 

why my kids can't do that. We live in this world today. 

ipu start to think now, the French started to make a lot 

of noise in this country. They finally got somewhere. Now j 

all over the country you have French and English road signs, | 

everything. You have to speak French. They were a minority j 

once too, they were a minority before us. And so at this ; 

time and a lot of times they had no right t.o say: "Listen 

you are going to go to school. You are going to speak White ! 

Man's language. This is all you're going to succeed. That 

is nothing. You can make the same demands as the Frenchmen ; 

have made, as anybody else have made. You have that right, 

you have more rights than anyone else. You see, they've 

j 

'i 
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pushed and brainwashed us all our lives. But historians 
are now beginning to admit that we didn't scalp people, burn 
them at the steak and all this stuff. I'm sure you hear Ray 
Fadden, he was here before I was. What he said is very true. 
We have a part in history. At the same time we talk of 
education and how we can beat this game. We can use that to 
our own advantage. We don't have to leave our reserves. 
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After the discussion period ended, a group of students and 
adults gathered in the main room to write a draft resolution 
which everyone would vote on the next day. The number in 
the room changed from 15 to 20 as different people came in 
to discuss what had been written. 

That evening six conference participants - Governor John 
Stevens, and Wayne Newell (Passamaquoddy) , Sharon Parley 
(Maliseet) , Vincent Knockwood (Micmac) , Richard Laughing 
(Mohawk) , and Edward Hinckley — were invited to speak on a 
local panel discussion radio program in Moncton. 

After dinner, Mike Mitcheel (Mohawk) from the North American 
Indian Traveling College started up some Indian dancing. A 
little later a record hop started up. Then Mr. Benedict and 
Mr. Mitchell showed a group of movies eibout Indian culture and 
Indian rights - including a film about the recent bridge 
blockade at St. Regis. After the films a bon fire was lit 
outside and the Indian dancing began again, lasting three 
hours. Johnny yesno (Ojibwa) came all the way from Ottawa 
to do several specialty dances - the eagle dance, hoop dance, 
a fire-ring dance; he danced a second time Friday morning. 

Mr. Yesno is the producer of the C3C show Indian Magazine 
and has starred in several television shows and movies. 
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REMARKS AND QUESTIONS 



by Dillon Platero 



Let me give you a very brief background on the 
Rough Rock Demonstration School and its history. 
In June of 1966 a group of influencial Navaho 
people and Dr. Roessel, who was at Arizona State 
University at the time, decided to try a new 
approach in Indian education. Never in history 
have the Navahos been given the opportunity to 
really demonstrate what they can do with regard 
to their own education. Rough Rock School was 
the result of their thoughts and many conferences 
Many of the Navaho people, some who do not speak 
a word of English, became active and involved 
in the total education program. These are the 
people who make the decisions and who actually do 
the work. If you tell me that Indian people, 
especially one who is not educated, can't teach 
their children and be an important part of a 
school, that is not a true answer. They canl 
They have proven it! Their active participation 
is an important part of our school program. 

Our bilingual program teaches our children both 
Navaho and English. The first five years of our 
program is taught in Navaho. However, the first 
day they come to school we have a structured 
oral language program so that by the time that 
our children have completed their five years, 
they know enough English to get along and 
progress . The School Board at Rough Rock is made 
up of seven Navaho people — these Navaho people, 
five of this group have never gone to school, 
only two have gone to school, five of them are 
medicine men. You may wonder how this group can 
run a school with such a lack of formal education 
You may ask, what do they know about finance? 
What do they know about a dormitory prograun? 

What do they know about curriculum? What do 
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they know about selection of teachers? What do 
they know about planning or organizing a community 
development program? Stop and think! These people 
have communicative skills. These people can reason. 
In fact, they are as intelligent as any other 
group of people. 

When you give the members of our School Board a 
situation to decide, you must give more details 
about such subjects as finance, the school budget, 
and curriculum. However, this group of seven men 
who do not have a formal education made significant 
changes in the traditional curriculum as was handed 
to us by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the 
public and parochial systems. 

We are a community. V7e have certain things on our 
minds. If we want a change in curriculum, a change 
that fits our way of thinking, we go ahead and make 
this change. 

Our School Board members reason that where our chil- 
dren learn English all the time, they forget our 
"Mother Tongue". At Rough Rock School, our children 
are learning how to read and write Navaho. But, 
we want our children to know both languages . We 
don't want for them to be ashamed that they are 
Navaho and Indians. 

Our children have been forced to learn the white 
man's history. But what about Navaho history? 

Should we not learn about ourselves? Some people 
might say, "Why do we need to teach Navaho history?" 
The Navaho School Board members say that Navaho 
culture and history and Navaho language shall be 
a part of our curriculum because it is important 
to learn about ourselves. There are many books 
about the Navaho people. There are many biographies 
about feunous Navahos . And there are many books 
telling about Navaho life. But all these books 
are not for Navaho people. These books have been 
written by non-Navaho people. The Navaho School 
Board felt that our people did not have enough 
victories in Navaho history. Every time there 
was a battle, the Navahos lost. The U.S. Calvary 
always came out the winner. Our history shows 
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that there have been some victories that the 
Navahos won. It shows great men amongst the 
Navaho people. Norbona was one of the great 
leaders of the Navaho people. Manuleeko was 
another great leader. In short, we have had 
many great Navaho leaders, and a great Navaho 
history. We did not have a written history, just 
as the non-Indians do about George Washington or 
Abraham Lincoln; but now we are creating our own 
books and movies on Navaho history, biographies, 
and literature, based on our Navaho experience — 
designed just for our people. 

Ninty-six per cent of the children who come to 
Rough Rock for their first year do not know how to 
speak a word of English. Navaho is their only 
language. This is their mother tongue. What 
should we do? Should we put Navaho aside? 

Should we start teaching them in English, a 
language that is strange to them? Isn't it better 
to start using Navaho for communication and 
instructions? Our children start with the Navaho 
language. Every day they have a drill in Navaho 
and broaden their knowledge of their language. 

Let me give you a few thoughts on how Navaho 
people, who do not even speak a word of English, 
are involved in passing on their culture in our 
school. A Navaho mother and a Navaho father knows 
a great deal about Navaho history. They know about 
the many plants, herbs and trees that are used as 
medicine and as food. We sit down with the 
parents and talk about their child learning. We 
do this at their home, if the child comes to 
school on a day basis. If the child lives at 
the school, we bring the parents in. We ask the 
children to name five plants or five herbs used 
as food, five plants used as medicine. This is 
part of our science program. The Navaho people 
know about plants. They know what they are used 
for. They know the season that they grow. When 
the children go home and are herding sheep, they 
collect these plants and they put the plants in 
a little sack or try to preserve them some way 
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and then talk about them at home with his parents. 
Now the child brings back to Rough Rock samples 
of the plants he has gathered and he shares his 
knowledge with the class — knowledge he has 
learned from his parents — because his parents 
were involved in teaching him. What does it 
bring about? The child feels that mother and 
father has a great deal to contribute to his edu- 
cation. The parent feels that he or she is a 
part of the total education program for that child. 
Also the parents can associate themselves with the 
school that much better and with the School Board, 
as the group makes policy, hires and fires 
teachers and staff, approve curriculum, etc. 

Now we don't stop there. We have the parents in 
the classroom. They are teacher's helpers. 

Many of these parents do not know how to speak a 
word of English. Each teacher has a parent, in 
many cases we have Navaho teachers in the class- 
room and these Navaho teachers work very closely 
with the mother. The instruction is in Navaho 
and the mother picks up a great deal so that 
it's more than a part-time job for a mother, it 
is an education program. The parents learn a 
great deal about various subjects along with the 
child. 

Prior to involving the parents in the classrooms, 
it was said, "I really cannot contribute to the 
school. I don't even know what to say to my own 
kid. I don't know what goes on in the classroom. 

I don't know what goes on in the school. How can 
I help the school?" But now the parents feel that 
they can, having had the experience of working 
in the classroom and in the dormitories. These 
parents work with the children every day for about 
three months. This gives them experience and 
they begin to learn more and more about what 
goes on. They learn how their child is educated 
and they become more interested in the quality of 
education . 
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At Rough Rock we have an arts and crafts program 
and in this arts and crafts program the parent as 
well as the children take part. When you see this 
program in operation, you see that this is quite 
different from a conventional- type school. 

Our school does not only work with the 400 or 500 
kids in the classroom, we go out into the community. 
The community needs help. What kind of help? 

This is up to the community to let us know what 
kind of help it needs. We work in community 
development, on housing, on out-houses, on getting 
better stock. In short, we* re working in all 
areas in which the community feels that the school 
might be helpful. Also, we have a loan program. 

And there was a great need for it. Rough Rock 
School is actually the center of activities for 
the community. 

So far, I have talked about how we (Navahos) 
control our own school in which over 1500 people 
are involved. The school is working with these 
1500 people. It is saying to these people, **This 
is your school, we want you to take part in our 
programs.** This school fills our needs with a 
curriculum of Navaho language, Navaho history and 
Navaho culture. And we have Navaho mothers and 
fathers helping to teach. They are an important 
part of the faculty. We are a community school 
engaged not only in classroom programs but pro- 
grams which involve community development, 
recreation and many other things important to 
our people. 

We have a school that is not inferior to the 
schools run by non-Navahos. Our people feel we 
run a **f irst-class ** school. From this, you 
gain confidence. You gain pride which is of 
utmost importance . I mentioned earlier that in 
the Bureau, parochial, and public schools, many 
Navaho kids were thought not to believe in the 
Navaho way of life. This meant that to be a 
Nav^o was no good. They taught us how to be a 
white man. Many Navaho kids were actually 
ashamed of being a Navaho. They didn*t want to 
be seen talking Navaho. They didn't want to 




point out their mother and father who w^re sitting 

in traditional dress. They didn't want to have ' 

any Navaho jewelery seen on them. They didn't 
want to mention having a Navaho ceremony, fiut 
now the tide is beginning to change. Many young, 
well-educated Navaho people, many who do not 
know how to speak Navaho, are having a new pride 
in being Navaho. Ihey want to help their people 
to progress. Our youngsters are now setting 
their sites on being a part of this total develop- 
ment: being a part of a Navaho people who are 

doing things for themselves; wantln; to develop 
their reservation; wanting to have better families, 
a better community, a better Navaho Nation, a 
better nation. This is beginning to evolve as a 
result of what we have been doing, at Rough Rock, 
and the Navaho people themselves. 

We have a Navaho Community College, a two-year ' 

program. Lik** Rough Rock, Navaho Community College 
is controlled by Navahos. The president of the 
Navaho Community College is a Navaho. 

There is a big public school district and tradi- 
tionally the public schools felt that the Navaho 
was not ready to take charge of it. Recently, 
the School Board selected a Navaho to head the 
Chimley Public School District as its superinten- 
dent. A little ways from Chimley, a Navaho was 
made principal of an elementary school with 600 
students. This public school district that I 
talk abcut has about 2,500 kids and several 
schools including a high school amd then another 
school. Also, another Navaho has been appointed 
principal of a school. We see tha.t people are 
beginning to pub faith in our young educated 
Navaho people. Our Navahos show their abilities 
that they are able and are competenb to run good 
schools. 

Navaho people are running schools amd from am 
elementary school to a college program. The 
Navaho people contribute $250,000.00 a year to 
this college. The Navaho people contribute over 
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$400,000.00 a year for scholt:ki:5hip8 to its young 
people. Every year about a little over 2,000 
Navaho students graduate from high school. Right 
now. we have approximately 1,500 students in 
colleges and universities. We have approximately 
1,000 college graduates. Progress is really 
being made! What is the result of this? Where 
does it start? Schools like Rough Rock give 
Ir.riian people the real foundation for Wnat they 
need. If you are really interested in the pro- 
gress that your tribe should make, your com- 
munity should make, your intnediate family should 
make, then you, yourselves, have to be involved 
in their progress. If you're not interested in 
this and let somebody else do it, then what comes 
about? 

It has been a hundred years since the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs started running school for Havahos. 
We could say, let the Bureau do the job. But 
since the Navaho has taken over a new way of life# 
it has really started a new era and that era has 
started with our control of our education. The 
influence that the Rough Rock Demonstration School 
has had on the American education is tremendous. 
Biere are many areas in New York, Nev» Mexico, 
and in many other areas where there is a trend 
toward decentralisation. Rough Rock has certainly 
set a pattern in this area. We are seeing the 
change taking place in our area. Many Indians 
are assuming very important posts in state and 
federal government and in private industry. We 
have a Navaho who is working with the Apollo 
prograun and on his PhD. His area of work is 
nuclear physics. 

We must not say to ourselves that we cannot con- 
tribute because we are not worthwhile. We are! 

We have contributed before and we will continue 
to do so. Me can't say that we haven't done it 
before, because we have. 

I want to give you one more example of what people 
can do for themselves — if they really %#ant to. 

A small Navaho conmiunity in New Mexico was very 
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poor in many v^ys. But they had a spark wrich 
brought them together to discuss how they can 
d 'velop their comminity. They asked themselves 
what was wrong about their community end what 
did they have to make any pircy^^im f;** success. 

So in the firi:t place, they nrece. jjbs for 
food. Also, there were too many people living 
in one hogan . A hogan is about 18 feet across, 
with one door, no windows. Ir seme cases three 
families live in one hogan. 

This connunity set their sites on building houses 
out of adobe which they could make right there. 

Th-’y started this. They built over 150 houses 
fro” three rooms to five rooms and many of them 
were done beautifully. The first few houses were 
not too good but soon they gained experience and 
confidence. They started doing it a little better. 
They learned a few more tricks to building a better 
house. Now those people are the best adobe layers 
in the %narld. They are asked to come to build 
in various other areas. It is such ideas that 
a group of people can put into practice if you 
really want to be successful. 

If no one had the courage to go the Rough Rock 
route, then maybe we would not have had the five 
Navaho people heading their own schools today. 

Maybe we wouldn’t have the trend that is taking 
place in education in the States today. It has 
been a real prime mover in giving confidence and 
pride to Indieui people. I think this kind of 
experience isn't only exclusive to Indian people 
ut applies to other cultures as well. 

What is the Navaho Community College? Here again 
the Navaho took a long step to create their own 
school of higher learning. They said that too 
many people, too many kids were dropping out of 
college. Ninty per cent of our kids that go to 
college drop out before they graduate. Only 
less them ten per cent finally get their degree. 

This was important to the Navaho. How can we 
do something about it? They say that the 
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Navaho comes off the reservation, goes to a big 
university and he's lost because he cannot adjust. 
So this was the real big factor. It was thought 
that if we had a coninunity college and if they 
spent two years to get basic subjects, a few 
of the subjects in the area of their interests, 
then the remaining two years should not be that 
difficult. Now we have 300 at the Navaho 
Community College. The Navaho people are 
saying that we can do these things to help our 
children get the type of education that they 
should have and want. It is the desire . . . 

it is the interest ... it is the dedication 
that you put into a school that counts. If 
you know what are the needs of your people, 
you can create the best possible education pro- 
greun for the children. It is not impossible for 
Indian people to create an educational system 
to satisfy their own needs. Rough Rock Demon- 
stration School, the Navaho Community College 
and our other programs are living examples 
of »diat Indian people can do for themselves. 

You can accomplish the same for yourselves and 
your people. 



* * * 



Question : 

How memy of your f 'Mildren stay in school? 
Answer ; 



I think we have a pretty good average, pretty close 
to 96%. Now the very few who drop out are those 
that may get marriel early as far as high school 
kids are concerned. Tliose who have difficulties 
at home maybe drop out for a year because of 
death in the family or something like that. But 
in the lower grades, the elementary, it's almost 
98%, which is real good. So that there is a 
much better outlook on education as far as Navaho 
people. 






Question; | 

1 

When you first brought the subject of a Navaho- 
run school, how did the people take to it at 
first? What did they think about it? 

Answer; 

Well, they said they didn't know anything about 
schools. They asked how can they run a school? 

But I think we assured them that they would be 
getting guidance from our professional staff to 
eventually develop to where they are today. 

And a good question concerning bilingual education. 

Lot of our parents in the Rough Rock community 
said, "We don't want our kids to be taught in 
Kavaho. They already talk Navaho." But the thing 

they couldn't understand at first is that we could > 

teach them as well in Navaho that we cam in English 

because this is already their language. We 

assured them that we would spend a great deal of 

time getting them to understand English so that 

English could be meaningful as far as cofrmunicat- 

ing is concerned. 



Question ; 

Does the Bureau of Indian Affairs take part in your 
school ? 

Answer; 

They don't have anything to do with Rough Rock. 



Question; 

They don't like it or do they like it a bit? 

Answer ; 

What do they feel about the Rough Rock Demonstration 
School and this whole philosophy? Well, it's 
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threatening. It*s threatening to government people. 
Many of these have life careers in Civil Service. 

In a Civil Service situation it is difficult for 
the people to change a poor or weak system because 
we have no control over it. The community has 
nothing to do about it. But in a situation like 
Rough Rock, the School Board and the p<.>ople can 
make whatever changes they feel are important. 

They can hire and fire any teacher, administrator, 
or staff person. They are in complete control. 

This is threatening to the Bureau and the people 
it employs. 



Question; 

Did the Bureau try to stop your school or try to 
discourage you? 

Answe r ; 



Let me put it this way — a new idea which involves 
Indian conti ^l of their own projects in never easy 
to sell to the Bureau. However, the Bureau is 
beginning to go in the direction of local control 
and more involvement on the part of the Indian 
people. President Johnson said he wanted a number 
of schools like Rough Rock to increase. But then 
the Bureau is big and their own politics are 
pretty difficult to solve. So more progress is 
going to take more time. 



Question; 

Where did you get the funds for the school? 

Answer; 

From foundations, the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and from the state. 
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Question: 

Do you have a written language? 

Answer: 

In our more recent attempts « we have a Kavaho 
dictionary. We have a basic structure of grammar 
which is pretty much beginning to be uniform now. 
Every day we convert new English words into Navaho, 
like the word "space agency", for example. In 
this way, our language grows and broadens. 



Question: 

Whose main idea was it? Who started the idea? 
Answer: 

It was started by many people, but Doctor Robert 
Roesell, Jr., was probably the most influencial in 
this area. His wife is a Navaho. He is Anglo. 

He has spent over 18 years on the Navaho Reser- 
vation teaching and doing coimiunity development 
work. At the Arizona State University, he was 
head of Indian Education Center. So he’s the 
prime mover of the school. 



Question^ 

Can other Indians come and visit Rough Rock? 
Answer: 

We’ve had over 95 different tribes visit Rough 
Rock. Some come for a couple days. Some stay 
two weeks. Our more recent visitors have been 
from Camada. 



Question: 

Did it take you a long time to get the money you 
needed in order to get started? 
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Answer; 



In actually very short time because money was 
available and we needed to use that money pretty 
fast. Maybe it is good that it happened that way 
because on a long, drawn-out basis xt might have 
been different. 



Question ; 

Is it difficult to get money now? 
Answer; 



Well, Rough Rock is pretty veil established now. 
We have a five-year contract with the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs sc all the money they would have 
used for a school of their own they turned over 
to us. The facilities we use cost close to 3.5 
million dollars. This was turned over to the 
comminity. We're now planning on having a high 
school and other programs . 



Question; 

How much do you spend each year? 

Answer; 

We have $900,000 as operating funds for our school 
each year. 



Question; 

How do you pay your teachers? 
Answer; 



Qur pay scale for teachers is interesting. Qur 
base salary if $6,400.00. We give them a bonus 
if they speak Navai O. They get increases on their 
base salary for the amount of experience teaching 
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Navahos and their academic achievements. So our 
teachers to Rough :u>ck average around $7,200,00. 



Question; 

Do many of the Navahos go on to college? 

Answer; 

Yes. We have a Community College and our Navaho 
people are all over the country pretty much picking 
their own college and university. 



Question ; 

Is most of your school Navaho? 

Answer; 

Yes, our school at Rough Rock is over 9696 Navaho. 
Half of our teaching staff is Navaho. Eighty per 
cent of our top administration is Navaho. Our 
teachers receive wages which are pretty comparable 
to the schools near by. 

I just want to mention a couple of things. Rough 
Rock has received a lot of publicity and visitors. 
Recently we had our eighth grade graduation and we 
had Senator Ted Kennedy give the graduation address. 
So when you get an eighth grade graduation amd get 
a personality like Ted Kennedy, it's quite an 
accompl islunent . 



Question; 

What is the population of the Navahos? 

Answer; 

125,000. It covers an area of four states; New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, a small part of Colorado. 
The Navaho reservation is about the size of the 
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state of West Virginia. 



Question ; 

Your curriculum, is it the seune as any other school? 
What sort of subjects are you taking? 

Answer ; 



We have the traditional subjects, Navaho history 
and culture, and home economics and art. Our 
programs are quite flexible and our school is not 
too highly structured. 



Question ; 

How have your students done in school after leaving 
Rough Rock? 

Answer; 

Our kids have done very well — as a matter of fact, 
exceptionally well. We have a five-year evaluation 
program, which we have set up so that we retain 
the master files of these kids at Rough Rock, so 
whatever school they go to we get back their grades 
and follow them for a five-year period. But to 
answer your question directly, our kids haven't 
had any real problems in other schools. 



Question ; 

How long has the demonstration school been in 
operation? 

Answer; 

This is our fourth year. 

Question ; 

What's your enrollment? 
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Answer; 

Enrollment last year, it was around 350. It is 
going to be pretty close to 500 this year. 



Question; 

How high do the grades go? 
Answer ; 



Up to Grade 8. 



Question; 



Do you find your people that go to colleges, do 
they come back and help your people or do they just 
go and work some place else? 

Answer; 



I mentioned earlier that there is a great deal of 
interest on the part of the young Mavaho people 
coming back and they’re interested in their tribe. 

They want to do something, like in education, politics, 
or in medicine. Many of our Navaho people are 
returning back to the reservation. 



Question ; 

You say the Navaho school is experimental. How 
long are they experimenting? 

Answer; 



Well, I think any school should be experimenting 
with at least some area of education at all times. 
I think if it stays just with one area of educa- 
tion, it may become out-dated. 

At Rough Rock we have several experiments. For 
example, we train medicine men. The people asked 
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for funds to train medicine men. What good is a 
medicine man? They say for the mental health 
purposes, Navaho medicine men have been very 
effective in solving the mental problems of their 
people. 



Question : 

DO the majority of your people retain their own 
religion? 

Answer r. 



Many Navaho people belong to the various churches 
but also retain Navaho ceremonies for various 
purposes . 



Question: 

You say you don't have a graded system. What system 
do you use? 

Answer: 



We don't have grades as such. To arrive at what 
level the stuJent is achieving, I think you can do 
this through tests, teacher evaluation and other 
instruments which would determine the level of the 
student. 



Question: 

Do you have report grades? 
Answer: 



Yes, we have a report card but it is put as a horse 
race: one is way ahead; another one is running neck- 

and-neck; one is behind. In this way, you get the 
message across. We have the same arrangement for 
every subject area. 






Question ; 



Do you teach sign language in your school? 
Answer ; 



No, but the mothers, when they want to discipline 
kids in the classroom, they kind of give them a 
mean look and that's the only sign language we use. 



Question ; 

The Hopis. are they any close by? 

Answer : 

Yes, they live right in the middle of our reservation. 



Question : 

Is there any relation between the Navahos and the 
Hopis? 

Answer : 



Traditionally, of course, there have been land pro- 
blems and things like that but I think there’s an 
agricultural exchange, too. 



Question; 

The Hopis are supposed to have their own nation. 

Do they have their own government? Do they run their 
own laws? 

Answer t 



Well, pretty much, just like the Navahos. We have 
our tribal government. We have our branches just 
like the federal government. We have our judicial, 
legislative and our executive branches. 
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Question: 



My uncle was over there to see the Hopis and he was 
arrested by the Indians themselves. 

Answer: 



Yes, we have our own police who take care of the 
reservation. Our tribal council, of course, is 
our Congress. We have a chairman and the 74-member 
Navaho Tribal Council. We have local chapter 
organizations which are part of the tribal govern- 
ment. Rough Rock is a chapter with a president, 
vice-president and secretary. 



Question: 

You are an almost independent nation? 
Answer: 



Pretty much so. The Hopis have pretty much the same 
kind of government. They have a council and they 
have representatives from each village. They have 
their own police organization. So that is pretty 
much the same . 



Question : 

Have you signed a treaty with Washington? 
Answer : 



Yes, several. The last was the treaty of 1868. 
There w^re often several battles with the Pueblos, 
with the Spanish, the ranchers and so forth. They 
were removed from where Havaho reservation is right 
now and sent to Fort Sumner about 400 miles away 
to be put in prison for about four years. After 
the four years, they came to the treaty table and 
a treaty of 1968 was signed between the Navaho 
leaders afi’d General Sherman. 
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Question; 

So they still go by those treaties today? 
Answer ; 

To some extent, yes. 



Question; 

Now that you're developing new educational materials, 
can these books and materials be used elsewhere? 

Answer ; 

Oh yes. 



Question; 

To get back to the school system, when you first 
started, did you investigate other independent schools 
to see what sort of systems they had, or did all 
the ideas come from you? 

Answer ; 

Our School Board visited quite a few schools. They 
visited mission schools, they visited federal schools, 
public schools, colleges. They sat in on school 
board meetings at different places. We've also had 
a great deal of in-service training for our School 
Board members. 

These people elected from the community represent 
the community in planning the total school program. 

It is the kind of school that they want. If you 
want local control, you are certainly going to have 
to practice it. 



Question ; 

Do you think the white man has been against Indians 
having control of what belongs to them? 
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Answer 



Oh yes, I think there have been various policies 
which the federal government has instigated over the 
centuries. Ihe integration policy is one in which 
they tried to make the American Indian to be like 
all citizens. It didn't work, so they reverted 
back to the reservation policy. In many cases, in 
South Dakota and in Oklahoma, for a couple of 
examples, people have practically lost their 
Indian identity and everything that they had, 
including their land. 



Question : 

Do you have white kids who go to your school? 
Answer; 

Yes. 



Question ; 

Just to visit or to stay? 

Answer; 

Half of our teaching staff is non-Navaho and their 
kids go to school right there* 

Question ; 

How do they like it? 

Answer ; 

I think they enjoy it. 



Question ; 

Do they learn Navaho? 




Answer ; 



Yes, they learn Navaho because it*s a part of the 
school curriculum. 



Question; 

What do the Indian kids say about the white kids 
going to their school? 

Answer ; 

Oh, nothing. They like it. 



Question; 



Are you going to keep those non-Navaho teachers on 
or are you going to train Navahos to take their 
places? 

Answer ; 



Well, I don't think we'll have in the near future 
a completely Navaho staff. I don't think that Rough 
Rock will be ever complete Navaho and I think that 
this is one of our objectives. I've said many 
times that we teach both Navaho and the white 
man's way of life. This gives the students the 
tools they need to make their own decisions about 
life. 



Question ; 

Do you see any danger that there might be any 
friction between the teacher's aid and the regular 
teachers especially if the teacher's aid happens 
to be very good at her job even though not quali- 
fied? Does th^ other one feel threatened because 
of this? 
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Answer : 

We are trying to promote Navaho people who have 
the ability and the desire to become teachers. 
Teacher aids like our program and it gives them an 
opportunity to gain experience in a classroom. 

Then we also give them an opportunity to continue 
their education. They can get their high school 
diploma if they don't have one, working at the 
school . We have adult education for our staff 
and we're encouraging many of our teacher aids to 
go on and become teachers. This summer we sent 
them to Navaho Community College to take subjects 
like American education and psychology. These 
courses give them more background and up-grade 
their skills. Our teachers understand what we are 
trying to do. Half of our teaching staff is 
Navaho. They and their aids work very closely 
together. These teachers take advantage of work 
shops, new techniques and methods they might use 
for the purpose of upgrading their skills. 
Eventually we hope that they will become full- 
time teachers. It may be a threat in one way 
but I don't really think so. The professional 
teachers seem quite happy about it. 



Question : 

Did you have a hard time to bring teachers to come 
to your school? 

Answer : 

No, I think any time you have a school which is 
of an experimental nature, having promise and being 
quite different and new, then you are going to 
attract good educators, good teachers. 



Question ; 

Do they come from far away or are they just from 
surrounding districts? 




Answer; 



Our teaching staff at Rough Rock comes from such 
places as the University of California, Harvard, 
Yale, Arizona, England. It's quite a combination 
of talent. Again, half of our teaching staff is 
Navaho. They all are very well qualified. 



Question; 



In your qualifications, are you insisting that they 
have their certificate come from a school outside 
the reserve? 

Answer; 



We have one that's not a college graduate, who's 
been one of our best teachers. 



Question ; 

Can you tell us some more about your medicine man 
program? 

Answer; 



The Navaho Mental Health Program, this is the 
professional name. We just received a three-year 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health, 
Washington, U.S. Public Health, to train medicine 
men. We have a project director for this program 
in which the project director is not a formally 
educated man. But he is highly intelligent and 
is very knowledgeable about the school, about the 
mental health program and relationship between 
the mental health program and that of mental health 
of the kids. Right now we have a situation in board- 
ing schools throughout the state, where kids are 
taken away from their families. They stay in 
school about nine months out of the year. Then 
they go home for two and a half months. They’re 
taking kids away from their families for great 




lengths of time. This creates a situation which 
the mental health of the kid is in danger. It is 
felt that the medicine man could be of some help 
in the counseling of children. The program was 
important enough for the U.S. Public Health to 
fund $158,000. 



* * * 



Wayne Newell is not here so he asked me to express 
our thanks to Dillon for coming on his visit and 
on behalf of us all I do want to thank you for 
making this long trip . . . 
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After Mr. Platcro finished answering questions, Jesse 
Simon (Micmac) proposed a resolution: 



"Our culture, history, language and pride are in 
jeopardy with our present high school system. 
Since nobody has tried to stop this sort of going 
on, we, the Indian students, have decided to take 
the first stop to revive our history, language 
and culture which have boon rejected by the white 
society. " 

"Wo fully support an Indian-controlled, Indian- 
directed educational program. We have watched, 
too long, our people who have attended public, 
government and church schools. A few of the 
students have graduated; most have dropped away, 
disillusioned, dis-spirited and unable to make 
their way in the non-Indian world, and often 
are of no value to their own people." 

"Wo are determined to operate a program which 
will enable our people to hold their own with 
pride and dignity everywhere, and to vilc-ablo 
members of their own community." 

"Wc intend this school to bo different from 
existing schools. Wo intend this school to be 
unique. We will use new ideas, new methods, 
and new information. We still have much to do 
in our planning. Wc want to talk and visit 
with different people and think about what is 
best. But we say now that this is what we 
want and this is what we will do." 



The draft was discussed briefly, and was then adopted 
unanimously. Then a motion was made that the Union of 
New Brunswick Indians open an account to handle all 
donations for the Indian Independent School; this also 
passed unanimously, and donations totaling $200 from 
the Shubenacadie Tribal Council and from a woman in 
Bas Harbor, Maine were turned over to the Union secretary. 




APPENDIX 



Summary of Student Questionnaires 
"Some Concerns", by James Gillis 
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Sumnary of Thirty Student Questionnaires 
Returned Before the Start of 
the Indian Independent School Conference 
(JVily 14 - 18. 1969) 



"The purpose of this questionnaire is t^io- 
foldr First to prepare the delegates from your 
reserve for the conference. Wte hope you will be 
to hold a youth sneeting on your reserve at 
'^ich the young people can discuss these questions, 
and write dow some ideas. Second, to help us plan 
the conference. Please send the answers you get 
to these questions to the cnion office ty JPly 10. 
so we will have time to evaluate them. 

"We think that an Indian Independent School 
can be built. If it is going to be successful, 
Indian young people will have to plan it. You 
probably have been asked before, what is wrong 
with the school you are going to now, or the one 
used to go to. We are asking, hew would you 
do it better? What should a school for Indians 
be like? In answering the questions, don't worry 
about what you think would be 'possible' or 
'what the teachers would like*. This should be a 
school for the students . wie want new ideas . " 

— (From the questionnaire directions) 



Questi-on 1 

Right now, going through high school, 3 pou have 
l i m i ted time. A lot of Indians like to go rake 
blaeberries and pick potatoes. Should the school 
year be planned around the harvests and other 
events inroortant to Indians? 
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Responses 

Yes - 21- Sc - 5- SO rosccr.se - 1 

ether: Yes. with Icr.crer hours 

October - ly 

Students shouldn’t qc tr potato pic>ting 
3t r. d tiro c€ r rv* ha r— o s t 



Question 2 

Should the indi'^ridual be allowed to work at his 
own speed ? 

Responses 

Yes - 20- - 6- ^ response - 3 

Other: Grcucin^r should be by abil ity 



Questicn 3 

be able tc start school at different 
c the year r 



Should yru 
t i rre s du r i n 



Responses 



Yes 

Othe 



Yc - 14- !fc response - 3 

Sc. too corplioated 
Kc . October - Ouly 
yo. net in sunrter 

would cause cen fusion 
Ste. sar-G fer all 
!To r all start at the sane tine 



Question 4 

Sb'uld the school be opened tc teaching an 
fron 9:CC tc fine days a week cr shcu 

teachers be a-nailable all the tine." 

Responses 

9 to 5. 5 cav-s a ’--sek - 13- Teachers araiiaile 
all the tine - 9- Yc response - 2 
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? tc 
9c th 


3. 


san^^e aii c the r hi ch 


schools 


Classes 


5 dayu a -•'ee^ 




Open 


all 


the t in ' , cu t nc t 


classes all the t ine 


O 


c 


lasscJU teacher ar-a 


liable all tne tin^ 


tc 


3 . 


teacht*' r S' ana i 1 at. 1 e 


these hours 



days a 



Questicr, 5 



Should t^here be 
ycur C‘<r. ar.-d ^ 
quesbicr. ? 



classes I Or should you study cr. 
tc teaohef i d vou a 



Responses 

Tes (classes) - 23- Self-s^tudy - 2: 9cth - 1 

Other: Study in class » net aftervaris 

Classes, tut 2 days a veek fer incecer.dert 
study 

Self-study, with assiqnr^r.ts ’when needed 
litrlc at evn sceed with teacher’s helc 



Question c 

Should your lancirace te tau<^.t in the school? 
Responses 

Tes - In- 3^0-5 

Other: Tes, with white teachers for Enclish 

t CO nanv e f then? 

Perhacs as an e^ttra subject 

Tes, ether lanqua-ces as *wsll 

Tes, Indian and Enolish beth 

Incian lancua^s should be used, net taught 



Question 7 



Should there be Indian teachers? Should all the 
teachers be Indians? 
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Responses 

Scp>e Indian teachers, rot all - 17^ A* 1 In<iian 
teachers - 3* 5b Indian teachers - 2‘ St? respense - 3 
ether: All Indian teachers if on reser^^e 

Doesn’t nvstter as Icna as they ability 

to teach 

Indian teachers, but don’t discr ir^inate 
Doesn’t :natter - 2 



Question 9 



Shculd we follow the same school curriculum that we 
have row? if rc, what should the curriculum be lilte? 

Responses 

Tes - l^r 5b - 5 ‘ 5b response - 3 

ether: Tes, won’t understand craroe 

Tes, but modified for individual student 
Tes, but net as clcsely 



Quesbicn 9 

Should Indian culture be tauoht? 



Responses 



Tes - 


21‘ 


5b - 3- 


ether 


r Tes, 


but net stressed 




Tes, 


but cubside of school 




Tes, 


could be 




Up to the indivicual 




Tes, 


to these interested 



1 



Quest. iCR 1C 









nistcrr 



be tauch 
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Rgspcnses 

Yes - 20- !flfc “ 3 ' response - 1 

Ot:her: Tes» but nob sbresse<! 

Yes, but cubside scbcol 
Cb to the individual 

Beth Indian and i^hite history should be 
tauoh t - 2 

Tes, with a let cf chances in the history 
bcolts 



Quesbicn 11 



Shciald bhe legal sbabus cf Indians -- Indian "lights -- 
bo an icTpcrtant s^^bjeeb? 

Respenses 



Yes - 2€* Yes, nob sbressod - 2* Yes. :n ci-nics - 1* 
Obher: Study cn ycur own bino 



Guesbicn 12 



If you w^nt tc study just cne cr two subi^eebs at a 
time, should ynu be a i lowed tc? 

Responses 



Yes - 17- 'SJo - 6- Sc resuense • 1 

Obher: 7euends on whab veu want to dc afterwands 

The s tuden b should dec i d . v i th i n bhe 
school ’ s standards 

Yes, drcocubs should neb ha^^e bo baVe all 
b'**e sub je^c bs 

, all sub'^eebs are necessarv be enter 
Yes , vi^n a oo'Oe reason 

Should be dec“ ded aocordinc be bhe indi’^ldual 



Question. 13 



sn<ru.o arn 



:rbs ano 



fir CO sbresseu 
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Yes - 2C- ^ - S 

Ot.>.er: Art criy 

They sho'al.:! c>e available 

Question 14 

Shcul;i there be industrial, acaie"?io. business 
and cnnareroial li-es? 

Respcns^^s 

Yes - 24- - 4 - ^ response - 1 

Cbherr Yes, though the variety should be 1 ini ted 

Question 15 

Should vou b-e able to ohc-cse frorr a lot of different 
courses ? 



Resocnses 



Yes - 24- 



:5c - f 



Question lb 



Shculd vou be able to ^cllcv v-ocr 
an d oe t c red it for it? 



Responses 

Yes - 24’ !5b - r 

ether: Cb to the teacher 

Question IT 

Should teach.in<r be suited to the individual? 
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Resccnses 



Yes - 15r - 10‘ respcnse - 4 

C'ther: Up to t:ea-cher 



Quest.icn 19 

the sch.ocl be set up sc that for each course 
you pass you get 1 credit, ar.d ycu oar. graduate afte 
gettinc a certain nurnber cf credits? This way, 
if a person failed a course he would oct hare to 
repeat a whole grade. 

Resccnses 



Yes - 23* ^ - 3* !lb response - 4 

Questior. 19 

Should there be a report card, or should you be 
gjade-d just on whether v*ou oassed or failed? 

^^spcnses 



Yes '■ report oard^ - 22- Fass^fail sy-ster- - 2* 
r e o pe n s e - 2 

ether: ?epcrt card in certain rebje^ots 

♦easure ach.ierrerrents based on aocoml ishrents 
only 

Hare reasure of ach. ie ^ n sre nts on yearly 
basis only 

Suestd.cn 2C 



Shoo id the student s be ab le to naioe the ml^s ? Shcul 
the students be in charoe cf d isc id ine ? 

Hesoenses 

Yes • 1C* '5c • 9 • 5b response - 2 
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ether: 



Students .^nd teachers together - 3 
Tes, scjre cf the rules * 2 
A disciplinary censnittee run by students 

students shculd be in charge cf certain 

d i sc ip 1 ines cn ly 

the schccl beard sheuid 

the principal and the teacher should be 

in charge 

The sc^.ccl should "na^te the rules 



Quest icR 21 

Khat a-ge group should be accepted at this school? 



Resocnscs 



Ary ace 
Other: 



net icfpcrtant “ 
1 € cr ccer “ 

15 tc 24- 12 tc 

15 tc 21 ‘ 15 tc 
:^ades ? tc 12 • 



4 - ^ responses - 

1*- 14 tc 19* 13 tc 

i: - 2* 14 tc 20- 

Grade 9 - 2 * About tc 



Depends cn ability 
Grades no re inpertant 

Ace c5 ad!nissicn should be dec ided by 
discipl inary council 



X 

21 * 

17* 



Qu^ticn 



22 



Shculd the parents tske part in the school? Htw? 



?espcnses 



Tes - 
ether 



Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 

Tes 



- 9- ^ response - 2 

if interested 

bx* t eao h in c md i an cu 1 tu r e and 1 ancuace 
:n neetincs 

•ust the school board and teachers 
cn nechan t ca 1 th incs 
tc seme extent ■ ?TA ^ etc - 
the carents' interest *iiOuld scarce 
create r student interest 
by taTcinc a part in the ac oinitics 
cf the school 
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(Question 23 



What grade should you ha'^re completed before you can 
go to this schcsol? 

ftespoRsea 

Srade 6. or above - 7- Grade 7 - 4r Grade 9-5: 
Grade « - «• 15 years or older: Graawar school 

and Jr. *st important- Depends cn ability: 

Depends on future course of study of a particular 
student: Sb response - 3. 



CuesticR 24 

Should adult education be a part of the school’s 
progratn? 

i te s p o nses 

Yes - 14- *3-9: !ib response - 5 

Other- Yes, nayte , in night school 
Yes, night school 



Questicaa 25 

'55c«» much free study should there be? 



9esacoses 



One tc three hours a day - 13 
Study periods after each class - 2 

4 to 5 study periods a »*eeh and study classes nights 
and Saturday 
Xt least 5 hcurs a i»e«^ 

As nroch as you uent, cr need - 3' 

At least 2 study pericds a i» eeh 
1 study period a day, in the rcming 
Stet i acor ta nt, can't be forced 
Yrenings, weeh:ends asnd five-minute breasts 
Sbne 

% to 2^ hcurs each ni>ght 




Almst all free study 

Decisicn should te uc to students and teachers 
3io response - 2 



question 26 

Hhat sort of buildings should be at the school? Ftov 
should the classroews be set up? Should the teacher 
be up in front of the class? 

Responses 

3feny different buildings. Plenty cf lights positive 
coloring e sense of freedom in the classrocms. ^ilt 
to acccCTPodate the students like any other high 
school- At least 2 buildings and a cafeteria. A 
regular 2-story house. 1 class for each subject, 
teacher in front cf the class- 

LLke a ncmal high school, wi-"h windows, teacher in 
front- A regular high school set-up. !fct inpertant 
Sase as new. An auditorium, the same as ether 
schools - A long table with chairs arcund it- the 
teacher should walk arcund the table. Gyr. 
recreaticn and study buildings, classrooms divided 
into grades, teachers up front. 

Campus type, semicircular seating* Campus with 
canteen, the teacher in the middle cf the room. 
Regular facilities, semicircular seating. The 
teacher in the f rcn**. - Separate rooms . ?fcc€m 
facilities, the teacher in front cf the class. 

Good facilities, the teacher in front. Sajoe as 
the white schools- Scildiw^gs similar tc white 
schools, teacher in the center cf the class. 

Rbrsal school, regular reems. teacher in the rear 
cf the rcjcc?- Vfery separate, large buildings, 
teacher at the rear- Teacher in the middle of 
a circl'. . 



Styled in Indian influence with circular classrccms. 
teacher net in front because cf fear of dominance 
because cf age- Close to nature, scund-preof 
buildings with all the luxuries, teacher should 
net be in the same room- Sc response - 4. 
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Question 27 



Are you in favor of having an all-Indian high school? 
Responses 



Yes - 23r - 4; Nb response - 2 

Other r Sot iinoortant 



Question 28 



Itould you go to such a school? 
Responses 



Yes - 24; So - 2; No response - 2 

Other: wait and see 

Yes, but Indians have to learn to get 
along with non-Indians 



Question 29 



Where would you li>e the school located? 
Responses 



In a central location - 7: 
In the mited States - 3; 
Anyplace but a city; 
Doesn’t natter - 2; 



New Brunswick - 10; 
On a reserve - 2 ; 
Away from home; 

No response - 3 



Question 30 

Who would sit on the board of directors: students, 

parents, chiefs, councilors, tribal members? How 
would they be selected? 

Responses 

Students - 8; Chiefs and students - 2; Chiefs - 3; 
Chiefs and councils - 1; Councillors - 3r Chiefs 
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and parents - 1; Parents and students - 1; Tribal 
members - 3; Parents - 1; Senior students should 
sit on the board and be elected by vote; All - 2; 
No response - 4 



Question 31 

Should trades be taught like forestry, high steel 
work, surveying, game wardens? 

Responses 

Yes - 20; No - 4; No response - 2 

Other: Some 

Not definitely 
Everything but game wardens 
Yes, and surveying 



Question 32 



Should the students be able to evaluate the teachers? 
Responses 

Yes - 14; No - 9; No response - 4 

Other: No, school board chooses teachers on merit 

No, students haven't the right 
Yes, through the vote 





SOME COHCERHS 



by James Olllie 



Zn beginning a new organisation, a great many problems 
must be confronted. Unfortunately, good ideas are 
of little value unless a way can be found to make 
them into reality. Thes- it is not enough 
(though it is a necess»@i :^f$^,:’'fl^teite) to only 
be excited by good visionary is 

one who recognizes an l^«a and does 

something constructive it come into being. 

In order to start a new school, the founders must 
eventually concern themselves with some of the 
following points, and probably many not listed 
here. The order of concerns is not important, as 
any set of activities will vary dependent upon 
the people Involved and events that occur on an 
unpredlcted basis. The most beautifully con- 
ceived plans will change to some degree as they 
are tested by reality. This being true, the 
opportunity for intelligent change should be 
consciously built into the initial plans. 

Let us consider a hypothetical situation — ons 
which may or may not turn out to be true. Let us 
assume that we wish to organize and begin a new 
school for North American Indian youth, perhaps 
ages 14 to 20, primarily from the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada and the Northeastern section 
of the United States. Let us further assume that 
one of the many reasons we wish to start this 
school is that many thousands of Indian youngsters 
are not receiving a sufficient education from 
existing schools. 

First , some one must define why you need a school. 

What is there about existing schools that make 
people unhappy? Can you support your concern of 
the present with facts and figures? 
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Second . a plan, or series of alternate plans, needs 
to be devised that takes the previous facts and 
figures into account. It is easier to identify 
problems than it is to create solutions, there 
is serious question to the value of recreating a 
had situation, the new “solution* should be 
constructive and eliminate most or all of the 
problesks that called for a move away from the old 
pattern in the first place. 

Since ve will assuse there is sufficient data 
available regarding the first point (how schools 
are presently failing the Indieui children) let us 
look at some areas to be considered under the 
second area, planning the new school. 

If you would start a “formal* school to replace 
existing ones, general areas for consideration 
might be: 

Sources of funds 



Affiliation with other organisations 
(Federal, local, private, college, etc.) 

Student population 

10-vear Plan (regarding site, growth, 
potential, facilities, expansion, etc.) 

Residentia l or cowsuter 

Curriculum (course content, trade skills, 
college orientation) 

Instructio nal technology 

Directors (who, how constituted, replacement, 
students, teachers, parents, etc.) 

Physical facUitiea 

Professional personnel 
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W«n>f]ii— int 

On« CM ptf or deceatralia^d 
EI.«p»ed timm v. icarainy 
gfail o xaja h y and QbT«ctive» 
IVluatioB 



Th« abov* broad hudia^s arc lilui i,c«bcrfa aia*> 
taaths of tba —an inf is below tbn aurfara 
in mott parta of the world arc att«Mf»tinf to tiiiS 
nnm^r to thaa« problaiM. Tbey ar« not aaay to 
aolva, or they would have been, and no group 
working on theoi is a^lture-frce. Every group 
has its oMi unufue cultural baggage to contend 
with, as well ae sons aspects of other cultures, 
so that they are always coegrmnded by value 
jud^wnte. 

There sr finite tine constrainte within which to 
edu «t> 1 people. The value eyetens which 

pred the adult population will detemine 

in Isi . aav ' what will he learned, by whon and 
under <hat conditions. Esch cultural group or sub- 
gioul will asMlify how fomal education is adni* 
n.stwred in ita jurisdiction. For •-» 

dueb one teach two languages, or four, 

or five -- and sdiich ones? |» f^rienUtion 
towards college, vocstionsl or genaral 

cittxcnship. or aonc coedjlna^itiivi^ »*kat laaming 
nsterials. boohs, filne, tapes, etc., will be 
used? 

fomsl Bchoole vrere origlnslly established beesuae 
parents could no longer tcsch young people all 
they needed to know to be succeeaful in the world. 
The boys used to sj^rentice with their father 
or uncle, the girls with nother or aunt, •ecauee 
of inersasing copplssity and opportunity, new 
denands are constantly placed upon teachers. 

Even as the parent csniwt offer the entire rang# 
of learning opportunity, so the school has fsllsn 
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heir to • sijRiUr jjroJblew. Ho school c*a e]qp«ct 
to k3« all thiajr to all stodents. Acrcforc, very 
SAd very reel decicrons wust be e a de shout 
Sfty school iacludiA9 s tjbm oac . Althou^ cspcrts 
sad advisers css he used for guidsace sad help, 
the fiasl decisions are those of the patents. 
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MST^MarCtfaCC SMiT 



tksma »ktmt$ tk»t ksvm iMt— 4 it— 

»»M u — Am i# ii »• ■ ■ ■ - 

T» 

* f* M tr*44 cMi «• •!• IM1 «m b*4 Mm »rtM 
la aaa aaca*iar«. 

^ M iM Bara ^laar mm a ftarra laa a aa ml frt4m ta 
M aa laBlaa aa« ii aayaaa tr^aa ta $ 9 $ aa 4aaa aMy alll Maa 
a aary Mr4 ilaa. 

T I h.«a iaara«4 ta M aara yraa4 af a«r laBlaa 
caliata MIcfc 1 Maa laaraM • lat af aaa ikia«a Maat. 

▼ TM firti aM I gaaaa iBa aati tagaataa* tBIag 
*Bat I Baaa laaraaf It 19 Ba yraa4 af ay Barliaga. Va Maa 
a lat af Blaiary aa4 raltara galag far a«> 

* T* Ba aa la4iaa aaaaa iBai yaa Baaa a lat ta Ba 
yraa4 ml; aayBa aara iBaa tM aBIta aaa. 

* Ta Bata yrIM la all aar raMriBatlaaa ta tM aarlf. 

* Ta Bata yriM la aaa'a aalf. 

* Wa caa Ba yraa4 af wBai aa ara, aliMat tM aaa4 

af ayalagy. 

* Ta Ba aa Ia4l#a aaaaa ataryiBlag la tBa aarl4 ta aa. 



Ta M B^aal * 

* 4ar aaya aa4 tM aay af iBa aBlia gaagla ara 
aaaaaBai 4lf faraai . . .aa aMalf fallaa aara aa4 tMy faliaa 
■Baira altB aaBa4y laiarragtlag aayBa4y alta'a Baalaaaa. 

* 4a Bata at aarB rayaBlllty aa4 Baaala4ga aa 
iBa aBlia yaayla. 

* 4a Ia4lta la Jaat aa aBla aa aayB#4y alaa la Bacaaa 
•r 4a aBat Ba aaaia la Ba ar 4a. 

lati. sfs Hni’ 

• Mlag aa IMlaa I aaly aaa raallaa Baa aafariaaaia 
It la far aa aai la tyaaB aa aaa laaga4|t ar aat ta Baaa 
aaytBiag aMai ay aaa Biatary ar iBa laaaral raltara af ay yaaylt. 

* Ta Ba 4taraaraga4 aa4 arailara4. 

• Ta Ba yaar aa4 aaa4a«aia4 ta4 aaaBIllaf la aarB. 

• TBt ta4laa aaa4a aara a4arailaa ta tayr altB 
tBia aaayllraia# aarl4. 

* Mlag aa |a4lBa aaa4t la Ba tti ayart fraa 
aaaryarM alaa ta |Blt aarl4f If I aa«l4 I aaal4 try la aaaa iBa 
l*4laa la aliB aaa»|a4laa aarlaiy aa aa taal4 all lira aa aaa. 

* I Btta laaa ta atMr Ia4laa atMala aal aaai 
•a4 Baaa aaaa Baraaay aa4 aaliy a a a a g iBaa>>i»aa • ta M a«aal 

la aBitat iBay Bata yrataa it laa Bal I aata aal aaaa aartBaatitra 
Ia4laaa aalia, ga la Bartaaay at raally try 4alag tBiaga af agatl 
■* aBliaai iBay Baaa yalla4 iBaattItaa 4aaa ta aBara It it 
lM***IBla la I4aailfy iBaIr aalaaa. Baa t| iBla aaafaraata iBay 
ara yraalag 4lffattai aa4 ajy^ a£ aaa4 iilt £ tBraa4 jj» aalt 




T» !»«• 

(• mil f«lM l«»r« 



A« •« «r *M*k ••« 

iM« •¥•«« *«r cvMMnr 



. ^ ^««w «M* M !• ** *• il*4 *W«* !• klMVrv 
M«*«. * •*•!••«, «• mm fm$nt c«i««r« tcMMlly 

«««r «t(k. *M «• 1»MM •( •• _ 

‘f y«« (M* •• «M 

•Afk* M ••«» • M M# 

*1 i *( «( Mm fM 



' ■ ir •«i«k «****Mffi if iMiM M* 

fr 0 *lmM» «M •(Mr lMi*«« *ii* ir» (• M»» *>i» ••« • 



• M yrr«M - 
M«f>(i rM< 






wttf Mtr» (>>«•• HM» Mm yrMf lf(M (»(• Atggi 

(M plk— !»• •( i> Mi» OtMT . 

<MMI •••Mr* •••••r«4 99900* (M ••«•(•( !•• (Ml • 

• cM*l M 99* 199 !•((••• ••• * 

9*99 999*9999 99i$*9 iW9999 (Mir MM ••»••. (Ml 

9999*999 «M|I4 M •••iMt^f kf •(•♦••••» •(«• MW 

• • krl*t (k««« 9*99*9 9*99* M«li • M« ••••(•• 

• ••Ilf*»r* 1* 9*9 9*i999i99 •M ••••«•• r»«fi4*M* 

• f iM m« 4*«(* f* (Mir 999 •klii(i«*<f 



¥• •♦•* 

" , yit« «1(4»«( m*9999 99*99* 9 9999*. 

. Mltf • •rkMl I4*« 4M**‘( *999 99W 9999999 999 999* 

9*9 €999*999 IM1*« Ml, 99 *1(4 «M *999 999999 . 

. •• •iUIMl** •lM«l 99 (M flr*l •••• 99 

§ 99999999 * ••* ••ll*r«*, 99 * (• |l*« 99 9 Mil** 9999 * 

999l*. •• •<M*I t* •4*1 99 9999 ••< I (kl** 

• k*( k**i*i • 99*999 99 9*9 Mil lkt*| •••• ••*14 •••• k*M*« 

l« t»4l**(. 



^ * II 999*9 (•••f«l ••••l4*r*ll*» **4 |4« 999§9999999 •! 9f9* 

99* 99999 t•4t«l4•«l 9999X99*. 

*999 999 9*999. ^ ^ ^ 

• V* M*t M willlM «• ••rrf ••• »k* (4«** 9t 9*9 M|*rMf. 

• tl (MM *999999999 999, ••r*f«t *99* Mfk, 

• 4* »«M (Itl 9**999 9*999 999 999 99*999. 

, ••• (•!• • •hum* (••••4 «*i* M* aikMl •4« 

m 9*9 ••••! k*l** (•••r4* (k* 4 l***l«k **4 ••kl*«l«k •! Ik|* •*4t« I » 
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- Its <«ui MMt )M«C 9sm »M *s#c^s«. c^y 

• (• •t«wly «»«v4«. 

> »««y *t (*«• *»«*( k«v cMy »« M **«• «• iMy 

»•( Ml*. 

• t«* «Mv *1 <#«• <««*c > * » * » M * y >i y««t**c* *« l*i*v««c 

!• iMIc MV^; VMI >t » 4* * i» t«il M«» m* *1 cM*. 

- I 1mv**4 cM< M* Mty l« *cM*l *Mv* I $» 4^9 

• *««4 * 4 MM M IMIM 

• VMy M»« M i«*l 1««. 

r t 4 MC^V* tclc^ l*« «*«* *• •*« fV«M 4 M »P0»9mi 

iMv ivy •• iMM •« *** *M* <M«y* lM<r*M 9*4*** M y«*v* 

^lys*. 

• VMy *9 99* i9i9*t*i 999*»99 *499991999 9* CM*V 99*9*999 

99*999$*t 99* |««C Ml«k (• IMC*. A 99*999, 9* 9999999, 999*9 

1«M 9***4 C* ImM •**«« McAM* 99*4 99*999 499 9 4***9999* 9*94 
99* I49P 4999 4***9999* *99**99*999 **9m 99*4 9*9*9 9* 99*99*9* 
*49* 94*t *9999. 



*9 * 99*49*9r 

* ffAa>« «•« 49 9994 CM«kl«* If CM ImMa^ 
CiCM 9 * 9499 *9 •• 49 999949 999 999*9*994. 

* *My 9499*4 49*9 *M MwAaMc IMl«l4«Ally 

•c4 99*999999 9499. 

* TMy 9499*9 4m mmI- 

* cAM*A MIy ccMCMC 99 * 9*49 9 * 

9*499 * 99 99** 99 *9 9*499* ClIMc «ICA 499999*4 99 A AlffCMM 
yrcCic*. 

* *^V CM«I# M 994**9*i9 9* Alt CIMC 

Iff lA* ccMcm •• Mly. 

» TcacMcc 9499*4 Mly c** f#ry*c y««c 
yCM 99^ 9*99*99 * 9 9 4***9999* 9*499* 994 Mly fM CWA* A 
999 9944. 

* 9999499 9499*4 *<C 1IAA 999* 

yCMM 99 CAlM M 99 949 Ic MCC«C IAM 999 49*99*9 999 999 99 
IMIC«. 

. * 999*499 cAmIA M MMfAl *999*4* 

99*9 Mil* M 99 *49 *9 * 99 * 4*99 99949999. 

* >• MCC*C 94999 IM CCC«MC |« |c«». 99 
9* 94*9 99**999**99, *• IC kIC 4949 *9 Mly lAC |MIA* 9*949999 
MlMC CM«CCl««C 99* 99* 49 *9 *49 *9999 **99999. 



lm!8f ? WL * 

• Ml All CCMMcC •*« 9***9. If yM 
• MIMI 999* *99*499 999 * *99*499 «tll tCCy*M VM. 

• ^99*4999 9*99 4999 99 M «ICCC*4 •• 

k«M« Ml««« #•« IMI Iklsy* ClAMia# Is CM fcMC mi CM cIMc 

ylflCA •* 4999*9449. 



Ack lAc M . 



• TcccMfc CA* yiM 999 kcly if Mly yM 



« * * 99*499 »m 1A Mcycci c ciMam If 
Ckc ci«4*«c c«Ay««icA kiMClf. 

» fM CMAC A*M CCifvMCyCM 994 99909*9 
fcr CMC 999*4999* If 09* $99*9 CM* fM M**l try •• ICAfCt A«yfkl«a. 
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CtMikava c* *» M ««ry Mt «i4 

t9^h»t9 •»• •.*. !•»« •• *••• M f*4» 



••4 9^f. 



i l««v»«4 CM* ccmMvc CMC **««h the **m c»»J«c* 



m»r fcC«« 4Cff«c«»C r«t«** •< ci** c«*«ktM M*kM*. 

. A ccAsMc I* CMC ccctly • *<*»*ci«r. Me •• 

* M fee M !*• «***#f»M *fc*f 4»«** >••• • Me CM**- 



MC htccccf. 

. M •vAtMCtCA CM C«A«A«c*: fee, I ••***, A»C *• • 
ccccct* *•*••*. MmMcc cAmM M CAMl *• **M*«(* cM t« *Mt 
WAV McA cM c«««Mc ««4 CM c*A#««* Mil l»M •»* m»t* aMa* 
cMaacIcac* 
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i VM Mr« l« »4»— tM • 









mmm §«»»•* iAc caa* aaa 

yAA M^t «♦ '*>**|f >»* *• 



• r(CAC, I AAAii# • ACCAAA cNM Aaaa# aa4 cccc# II »Aa 
IaAIcm Iaaca aAaa* cMIc aaa Iaaaa*** »a4 caIcac* - * acccaa 

feed IcitCA AIIaICA *A •** |A» iAAACAdAA* CA flAAACC CAIC CCMaI 

AaC *«> fcCA# CM IMlM Affctcc aa4 CM iaaccamac aa* aI cAIa 
acMaI • CM Ml AA Af M« AcaacaIcA 1a4|aaa • 1a4I*a *a4 aAICa 
caacAcc* • AAAAACC «pM Aaaa* cM acaaaa* ccAaaI *r*(** «M aaaIA 
IIAA C* *C* AA4 CAAACC ♦ AAA AAA lAC CM 1 a4IMA *A M1» CAA 
1a 4ICA* IAAAA AACACACClf. 

• 1 AAaMA** 'AAAIAAC AAA AAClAdAllCf MCCAC CAAA AAACMc. 
TMc* CCA AACM AAA4 fCAflA lA AAAry aaiA aI IIIa • cAaaI4 acA 
lAc Mt» Aa* aaIv cm SAA4 Alll AaIa Aa4 *M aaa* aA* aa4*c*caa 4 
AAC CtlAAClAA AA4 AAC AAA4 fCC AA #11 1 a4IAA ACAAAI. 

• MAflA aM Aaaa aacc ccm'I**** I* aIaaaIai cIaHa* ccAaa 

• I4AAA fCA* CM AAAftC IAA#I*A4. 

• TM cAlcfc, cCa4aa<* aa4 aaaama Af aa* Mcccaa. 

• Mac tlActy, cM» aaaI4 M 1a4Iaa • aaII**4a«**#4 mmIa* 

• AccAICACC* aM aaa lAflAA. 

• VaaaIa am M4 acaAIaaa aAIIa CA#y aaca Mist CA ccMaI. 

• AaaaI* aM Aaaa a Iac aAaac 1a4Iaac aa4 cAcIc caIcac*. 

• Aaaa aaa aM caaU acaaIAa aa aIcA fcAAACtct M*AIa«. 

• lAftAAAClAt CiClAAAC I CAA *Aa ACAA CA yCAAAt* CM AAA 



aaAaaI. 



• M ACAAAICAC aa 

ACACC CM Mil CAtllAt. 



aM aaaI4 Aaaa |aa* Aaa 



A. 




m\ fH m iftt It Hit iffiifftfit if i i \ , „ 

AAACCCCAC AAf MAArA# lA fllNMlAt AA BMIAA ACAIMII CM CA ||AA 
Af AytClAAA. 





• my i4««s sbauc I 

g«C thi% 9 

• 11 la4i%m •cliaal 

^•41)f for iB^iOBO. 

• ■ lm4fm icliool built* 

Mro obouC Obis bov ocbool. 
iB cbo i4%% of OB oil Ib41« 
my ooBglo* 



m 
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CO 


000 whoc 


1 could 


•Bd 000 


If 


wo could 


goc on 


m 
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m 









1 V«B iBCOrOiCOd 

• bOCBUBB I VBBC CO holp 

• bOCBUBB 1 VBBCOd CO bO 



a. 



• pore of Cbio iaporCOBC ocop* 



• CO oBoc ochor pooplo 

vicb comoB iBCOrtoco: co ■••c lodloBO froa dlfforonc Moorvoo* 

• Co loom aoro obouc our 
iBdioao OBd ocboro OBd co golB ioaocblog froa wboc Chop hod Co ooy* 



Wboc did you OBpocC CO goc ouc of 1 CT > 

• I OBpOCCOd CO goc OB Idoo 
bov Cbo ocbool obould bo workod ouC ood hov OBd vbo ohould ruB ic* 

• I OBpOCCOd CO bo oblo CO 

go boM OBd coll ay pooplo wboc Cblo lodlOB ocbool lo golBg co bo 

llko. 

• aoro oworoBooo of iBdlon 



probloao ood bou cblo blgb ocbool would bOBoflc uo* 

- I oxpoccod Co goc 0 
gOBorol oucllBO or aodol of cbo bulldlog* 

. I OBpocCod CO loom • f 
CblBgo I Bowor kBOw boforo« which I did* 



obouc ay lodlOB Idooclcyi culCuro« 
IC woo obouc 00 I dldB*C OBpocC CO 



• I OBpocCod CO looro aoro 
hlocory ood loBguogo. 

• 0 oonoo of occoapl lobaoBC * 

• I roolly dldB*C kBow whoc 
goc coo aucb ouC of IC* 



ilboc did you ^oC out of Cblo cooforoBCoT ** 
bo rool proud of bolog oo lodloo* 



I loornod cb 



• I bod 0 grooc opporcun 

to aooc iBdlOB sCuaoBCo ood odulco froa ocbor kooorvoo* 

- I loornod choc Indlon 
youcb bovo or could bovo cbo obillcy co do ooaocblng for cboasol 



OBd OUCCOOd * 



• I goC qulco 0 blc ouc 

of Cblo conforonco) aoro koowlodgo obouC Indlono* 

• Inforaoclon choc wo 



obould bovo kBOWB long boforo cblo aonCb* 

• Horo courogo co foco 

Cblo aod, aod world of IgnoronC pooplo* 

• I goC 0 vory good fooling, 

Ubo Cbo wbolo world woo boblnd uo* 
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(The following are adult responses to the same 
questions asked the students.) 




; 
/ 

1. (What it means to be an Indian) ^ 

It means that to be an Indian you are accepted without ( 

question. It means that to be an Indian, one has or obtains r 

from the group that spirit or feeling of communication that exists ^ 
among Indian people - Christian people might call it "brotherly love.*j| 
This type of communication needs few words, but a lot of thought. 

It means that to be an Indian there should be no fear, and if there 
is fear than we must agree that it was learned and should be 
unlearned. 

An Indian has a responsibility to share his Indian-ness 
with other Indians. The young people are as worried about culture 
as the older people. 

I have learned that we should be proud and keep up our 
culture, language, etc. 

...that Indians have problems and they are the same in the 
U«S, as in Canada; the problems come from White regulations; the 
problems can be solved by Indians. 

2. (About planning of a new school) 

It is difficult and challenging to think of a new concept. 
Perhaps we should be calling upon our ancestors to give us insight 
and inspiration and an awareness of whst used to be good and what 
used to work for them. Young people have the creativity to do 
good if given the chance. We must all work together. White and 
Indian, and we must realize that it will take time so that we do 
not become discouraged and impatient. 

People are the difficulty. Preconceived ideas about educa- 
tion, based on the kind of schooling forced on people in the past, 
is haVd to overcome. It's hard to think freely. Most of us don' 
realise when we are not thinking freely. 

There is a need for an all Indian school. There is an 
interest in the students. The school should start out as all 
Indian. 

We should start with the students themselves in cooperation 
with the planning board. The planning board should have more 
students on it. More work should be done on where the school would 
be and where money is going to be coming from. And , it should be 
planned by Indians. 

* 

3. (Planning another Indian conference for young people) 

Have students plan the conference. Plan it a year ahead; -■ 

Indian people should be notified way ahead of time. f 

The agenda should be prepared ahead ot time and sent to each ^ 
Reserve, such as to the chiefs. \ 

Perhaps a self-appointed planning committee should be formed j 
to write or print and distribute literature on possible alternatives. 
Have* the conference on a Rcse'rve or many conferences on many Reserves 

Make financial arrangements ahead ot time. 

Encourage small groups. There existed a retreat within the 
groups at first, but after the initial shyness was overcome, the 
group progressed and nearly everyone participated. In a larger 

• . . > t . 
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iroup you get lost and may not say what you feei for a daw 

..r. d,.cipu„. »• i.... 

(About teachers) 

•sve t3rt5*«ch*’subject *"'*TeaihJri'’ah* ^Jd*"** ^*"*‘*- 'hould 

how favoritism. Teacher, should not be too strict or 

f our"f::.X«::ion: fr:e*:Jii'’a;;*i^ - 

'obots. thinking, and make us into 

Teachers have cruel methods of diacioline . >.k. ► « » u 

• one who listen, and answers questions! teacher 

(What kinds of people would you ask to help you in planning) 
or or againsrsuch*a^school" **l^Could^ people, whether they are 

rll.l “IdJ"; P"" PI I.xr..., 

nd foundation people! directors, experienced school directors 

chUdren . student, who would 
''"T innovi^ el^^TtTTiT 

• (The conference as a whole) 

p!:S p. L" 

>uld iki ;« .1. "1"''’ '**“*«^! "'Ote basic than I expected 

oved at them as the key to the World^ s ' Treas ure. u!I lu 
nference dealt with **What w<nrift Had the 

iould our young people ha!e " ft mleS^! !** 

ee. thinking. ® Don^t let the dM^i'die^ ^""‘’vat 1 ve and 

th White schools -it's a losing g,„e’ ‘ ‘ttempt to compete 
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of thii conftronc# txctpt « ffw frltndi. 
than 1 fvar tapacttd. 

tht Information 1 needed and even more to 
on tha heacrve vhat thla la all aboutt 

knowing 1 may hate helped* * 



• 1 got nothing out 

• 1 learned a lot note 

• 1 found out alnoit all 
explain to tho people 

• Satiafactiofi in 



Did you think the conference uaa valuable, or a wa ate of tiao.T 

- 1 think thia conference waa taloable in ita dealre to get 

ideaa from atudenta. ^ % 

* 1 think thii conference waa taluable becaute we (the atudenta) 

had to get together to find out omr different opiniona. 

* j t proted to be very int e reating and not a waa t e of time • 

* gate each peraon a chance to think about thinga that 
they might not hate conaidered before* 

- Thie conference waa real waluable if we knew what wai going 

on all the time. ^ ^ ^ , 

. At tinea thia conference waa quite taluable (when the people 

vere aerioua about talking about the achool*) 

. 1 think thia conference waa quite taluable becauae the 
majority of Indian atudenta hate learned a great deal about Indian 

righto, hiatorp and teachera* 

. 1 definitely believe it waa taluable becauae here waa a 
chance for me and othera to aolte our peraonal problema and alao 
help drop-outi of thia preaent time and alao future drop-outa* 

Alao, l_£ thia achool it aet up we the Indian atudenta could learn 
about our culture, hiatory and language* 

. If there it a alight chance of thia achool getting atarted, 

it waa valuable* 

- Thia conference waa very important to me and 1 know it waa 

to othera alao. ^ ^ 

. I think now that the whole thing waa a waate of time becauae 

1 really haven't aeen any plana made. Haybe the only definite 
plan la that there will be an all Indian achool* 



ktlte amtthing^about the conference you want to* 

- 1 want the Indian achool. 

• 1 hope we get our achool. 

- 1 would i£ke to ace thia achool built in the near future* 
« 1 liked rliV ot the rcaource people* 

« 1 don't h^ave much to aey except thia ia the beet thing 
anyone could hate done for ua* And we ahould have more of thcae 
neetinga in the future* 

« Many other atudenta ahould attend* 
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